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TYXH IPOAOTIZOTZA, AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE 


By Cuirrorp HerscHEL Moore 


The mutilated prologue in the comic fragments published in 

PSI, 126, ends thus: 
Aourdv Tovvoya 
[ro]ipov ppdoat, ris clus: wavrwy Kvpia 
tovtwv BpaBedoat kai douxjoa, Tixy. 

This adds another divinity to the list of Qe0i mpodoyifovres. As a 
parallel to Tix we naturally think, with the editor Vitelli, of "Ayvoua 
in the Periceiromene. Other names will at once occur to every 
student of ancient comedy: ’Anp in an unknown play by Philemon 
(46. 91), Menander’s "EXeyxos (45. 545), Tav(?) (Aboxodos 127), “Hows 
(‘Hpws, dram. pers.), and possibly two daiyoves in the bacua (Kaibel, 
Men2, p. lvi); likewise “Huépa xai Nvé (adesp. 819), Boos (adesp. 
154), Avévvoos(?) in the Strassburg fragment published by Kaibel 
(Gétt. Nach., 1899, pp. 549 ff.), "Epws and ‘Adpodirn in a papyrus from 
Ghoran (BCH, XXX, 141), not to mention Plautus’ Arcturus, 
Auxilium, Fides, Lar familiaris, Luxuria, Inopia, and Mercurius, 
or Afranius’ Priapus (Inc. fab. ii), Remeligo (Prod. iii), and Sapientia 
(Sella i). That this custom of introducing a superhuman character 
to make the initial or explanatory speech of a comedy was not con- 
fined to the later period is proved by Aristophanes’ use of Ka\\vyévera 
in his second Thesmophoriazusae (335) and by Philyllius’ Adpma (8). 
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It is true that in these two cases from the Old Comedy we have per- 
sonifications of days; but this offers no difficulty, and indeed the 
scholiast on Thesmophoriazusae 298 says that Aristophanes repre- 
sented Kaddvyévea as a daiwwr, attendant on Demeter. Besides 
this we have of course the evidence given by tragedy, the sister of 
comedy, for the participation of divinities in the drama; and even 
if all such evidence were lacking, considering the origin of the drama, 
we should expect gods to appear. 

It will be observed that Tixy appends her name as a mere tag 
to the expository prologue (Aovrdy rolvoua | [ro]iudy ppdoat tis ety) 
without bringing herself into any real relation to the comedy, even 
to the extent done by "Ayvo.a (Peric. 20 ff.): 


pn tore 
bv | ‘ ¥ > a , 
éué te TH “Ayvouy atrois cupréon 
axovowov, KTAX. 


Although it is only a small matter of dramatic technique which 
is involved, it may be worth while to trace the descent, so to speak, 
from the forms by which in the earlier period of the drama the initial 
speaker was identified, down to this flat statement by Tixn. We 
are especially interested in the eds mpodoyifwr, but it is obviously 
impossible to separate the divine from the mortal speakers. 

The Supplices and Persae of Aeschylus each begins with a chorus, 
whose identity and relation to the drama are made clear in the 
opening songs. In the former play this is done by what we may call 
narration; in the second the identification is given by the opening 
words: 

Tade piv Mepoav rav olxyopevwv 
‘EAAad’ és alav mora KaXretrat, KTdr. 


In the Prometheus, dialogue reveals the initial characters, none of 
which, however, is important throughout the play. But in each of 
the four remaining tragedies the first speaker appears alone and 
discloses his identity, not in direct statement, but incidentally while 
filling our minds with weightier matters. Thus the ¢vAaé in the 
Agamemnon centers our attention on the expected signal of Troy’s 
fall and on his lord’s return to his polluted home, but while so doing 
makes known his own position; in the Humenides the opening words 


NI | 
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of the rpopnris suggest her identity; this is made quite clear after 
her narrative by vs. 29: 
TlAaorot re myyas kai Tocedaves xparos 
kaXotoa Kai TéAcov tyorov Aia, 
29: érara pavris és Opdvous xabiLdve. 


So at the beginning of the Septem and the Choephoroe we incidentally 
discover the identity of Eteocles and Orestes while absorbed in greater 
concerns. This same artistic method of making the initial speaker 
known to the audience was employed by Aeschylus when a god made 
the first entrance, as we know from fragment 44,! where Aphrodite 
speaks: 

pa pev dyvds ovpavds Tp@cat xOdva, 

pws S¢ yatav AapBdver yapov ruyxeiv: 

6uBpos 8 dz’ eivarjpos otpavod merwv 

Sevoe yaiav: 7 Sé rixrerar Bporois 

pyAwv te Booxas cai Biov Anpirpiov 

daSpwv dopa 8 éx voriLovros ydvous 

rédads €ore Tavs’ éyw rapaitios. 

With the exception of the Trachiniae all the extant tragedies of 
Sophocles open with dialogue, which the poet employed in a natural 
way to disclose the identity of the speakers; furthermore, in the 
opening speeches of the 0.7. and O.C., Oedipus names himself at 
vss. 8 and 3 respectively. Deianeira begins the Trachiniae with 
a monologue, in the Euripidean fashion, early in which (6-8) she 
shows her identity clearly. But in each of the seven tragedies the 
identification is made doubly certain by the first words of the second 
speaker 

Ajax 14 OA: & Oéyp’ ’A@dvas. 

Ant. 11 I: €uol pév ovdels pidos, "Avriydvy, pirov. 
O.T. 14 IE: ddd’ & xparivwr Oidirous xapas éuijs. 
O0.C. 14 AN: wdrep tadalmwp’ Oidirovs. 

Trach. 49 @E: S¢orowa Andverpa. 

Phil. 26 NE: dvaé ’Odvoced. 

Elec. 23 OP: & iArar’ dvdpadv rpoordduv. 


1The content and manner of these verses is such that I have not hesitated. to 
regard the fragment as belonging to the prologue of the Danaides, although Athenaeus, 
to whom we owe the quotation, does not expressly state that Aphrodite appeared as 
 mpodoyliovea. 

: This method not unnaturally was employed by Aeschylus in the Septem where 
the messenger begins his address at vs. 39: "Eredxdees, pépiore Kadpelwy dvak. 
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Furthermore, save in the Trachiniae, where the identity of 
Deianeira’s servant is of no importance, the first words of the initial 
speaker are a direct address to the second: 

Ajax AQ@: ’Aéi pév, & wat Aapriov. 
Elec. TIAI: ’Q rot orparnyjoavros év Tpoig rote 
*Ayapeuvovos rai. 
O0.C. OIA: Téxvov ruprAod yépovros *Avtreydvy. 
Ant. ANT: °Q xowdv airadeAdov "lopyvys Kapa. 
In the O.T. the whole company of suppliants is first addressed, 
°Q réxva Kadpov rod mdAat véea tpody, 
and then at vs. 9 the aged priest is bidden to speak for all: 
GAN’ & yepace, ppat’, eel rperwv epus 
mpo Tavde uve, KTA. 
At the opening of the Philoctetes, Odysseus first announces the 
locality, in something like the Euripidean manner, and then addresses 
Neoptolemus: 
"Axry pev Hde THS mepippUTov xOovds 
Anpvov, Bporois doturros 008’ oixovpevn, 
év0’, & xpariorov marpos “EAAjnvwv rpadels 
"AxAAews mat NeowroAeue, KrA. 

The opening of the satyric play Indagatores is a monologue not 
unlike that of the Trachiniae. But it is probable that consonant 
with the use of the first person in this speech and with the practice 
of the dramatists, we should supply Apollo’s name in the lacuna 
in vs. 3; and the closing verses of the prologue also show who the 
speaker is: 

36: maow dyyAlAw rade, 
[rév P]Gpa rHv Tadvos dovis a{v AdBy, 
[rd aliroxpnya pods 08 5 Kel (uevos. 
This identification is here, as in the extant tragedies, at once con- 
firmed by the speech of Silenus, even if the probable restoration 
of the first lacuna should prove wrong: 


39: [& BoiBe,] cod pwvyjpad’ ds éréxAvov 
[Boa |vros épBiow. ov Knptypact, 
orovdy Ta8’ % mapeots mpeo Bury [pabar, 
got, Poi B’ *AmodXov, xrd. 








—E 
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It was of course Euripides who severed somewhat the initial 
speech from the rest of the play and frankly used it for the instruc- 
tion of his audience.! At the same time he adopted in most of his 
extant plays a less subtle method of identifying his tpédcwma mpo- 
doyifovra than his predecessors had done, for in twelve of the extant 
tragedies the speakers of the prologues make themselves known to 
the audience by name or by description or by both within the first 
eight verses, as von Arnim (op. cit., pp. 82f.) pointed out. As 
illustrations the following will be sufficient: 

Alc. ATI: °2 dépar’ *Aduynre’, év ols érrAnv eyo 
Ojocav tpdmrelav aiveras Oeds wep av. 
Zebs yap kataxtas maida Tov énov aitvos 
"AckAnmiov, orépvoiow éuBarwv prdya. 

Hipp. A®: TodAdAy pév év Bporoior xoix dvevupos 
Gea KéxAnpa Kvrpis otpdvov tr’ gow. 

Bacch. Al: “Hxw Aus waits ryvde OnBaiav xOova 
Aovvaos, dv rikre 708’  Kdaduou xépn 
DepeArn Aoxevbeio’ dorparnpdpw rupi. 


The complete list is Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, Hecuba, Heracles, 
Heracleidae, Hippolytus, Ion, Iphigenia Taur., Medea, Supplices, 
and Troades, to which we must add the Oeneus and Telephus, as 
fragg. 558 and 696 show. The form is always that of a monologue, 
which might easily have become a direct address to the spectators, 
but in tragedy the dramatic illusion is maintained, whereas the free 
character of comedy allowed from first to last a ready disregard 
of the barrier between actor and audience. It should be observed, 
however, that although Euripides makes his initial speaker identify 
himself thus promptly in twelve plays, he does not fail to connect him 
with the larger elements of the tragedy; but the connection is not 

1[It is hardly necessary to say that I am not discussing the general characteristics 
of the prologue, or the influence of Euripides on the New Comedy, including the 
Roman adaptations. Those matters have been frequently treated, especially by 
Dziatzko, Ueber die plautinischen Prologe, Lucern, 1867; von Arnim, De prologorum 
Euripideorum arte et interpolatione, Greifswald, 1882; Trautwein, De prologorum 
Plautinorum indole atque natura, Berlin, 1890; Frantz, De comoediae Atticae prologis, 
Strassburg, 1891; and by Leo, Plautinische Forschungen?, pp. 188-247, to all of which 
I acknowledge my indebtedness once for all. I wish to confine myself to the single 


question of the means and the manner in which the identity of the speaker of the 
prologue is made clear. 
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so intimate as in Aeschylus and Sophocles and the name of the speaker 
is often given more bluntly at the very beginning of the prologue. 
Such is not the case in the Electra, Helena, Orestes, and Phoenissae. 
Here the identification is delayed and, as in the Choephoroe and 
Septem of Aeschylus, is managed with skill, not carelessly, as von 
Arnim (op. cit., p. 82) would have it. In the Electra the peasant 
to whom Electra has been given as wife, at his entrance greets Argos, 
recalls King Agamemnon’s departure for Troy and his return there- 
from, with rich spoils, to his death; he narrates how Orestes was 
spirited away while Electra was left to grow to womanhood, and then 
how the murderous purpose of Aegisthus was stayed by the queen’s 
appeals. Thus he comes naturally in telling of Electra’s marriage 
to a description of himself in vss. 34 ff.: 


jpiv St 8) di8wow "HA€xrpav exev 
ddpapra, marépwv pv Muxnvaiwy dao 
yeyaow: ob 8) rotrd y’ éerXeyxopau: 
Aapmpoi yap és yévos ye, xpnuaTwv ye pv 
mevytes, vOev nvyeva’ drddAvrat. 


The same method is employed in the Helena, where in her geneal- 
ogy Helen reaches her own parentage at vss. 17 ff.: 


éorw dé dy 

Adyos Tis ds Zeds pnrép’ Errar’ eis éunv 

Andav kixvov poppapar’ dpviBos Aa Pav, 

ds Sodcov eivny eérpag’ im’ aierod 

Siwypa pevywv, ei cadis obros Adyos. 

‘Eden & éxAnOnv. 
So in the Phoenissae the story of the generations from Cadmus 
brings Jocasta to name herself at vss. 10 ff.: 

éy St mais pev crAyCopar Mevorxéws, 

Kpéwy 7’ ddeAdos pntpds éx puds edu: 


cadovor & "loxderny pe. 


The same device is employed in the Orestes, where at vss. 22 f. Electra 
speaks of Clytemnestra’s three daughters: 


@ mapbévor pev tpeis Epupev éx pads 
Xpvodbewus "Iguvyevad 7’ "Hr€xrpa 7’ eyo. 





a 
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The Iphigenia Aul. alone begins with a dialogue: 
AT: °Q rpéoBv, ddpwv tavde mapobev 
oreixe. 
IP: oreixw, Ti dt xarvovyeis, 

*"Aydpepvov avaé. 
In the narrative prologue to the Cyclops, Silenus addressing Bromios 
makes his identity plain without naming or describing himself. 
There remains the doubtful Rhesus. This, unlike any other Eurip- 
idean play, begins with a brief anapaestic chant by the chorus, 
which is continued in the dialogue with Hector. The identity of 
both the chorus and Hector are stated within the first fifteen verses 
(10, “Exrop .... ; 15, @vAaxes orparias). The longer hypothesis 
has preserved at least a part of another prologue, addressed by Hera 
to Athena: 

& rov peyiorou Zyvos GAxipov Téxos 

TladAds, ri SpGpev; obx éxpav quads er 

pédArAew "Ayxatdv ddereiv orparevpara. 

viv yap Kax@s mpdocovow év paxn Sopds 

Aoyxn Buaiws "Exropos arpoBovpevor. 

éuol yap ovdev éotw dAyvov Bapos 

€& ob y’ expwe Kumpw *Ardavdpos Oeav 

kdAXe mponkev THs éuns evpoppias 

kat ons, AOdva, pirrarns eyo Oedv, 

ei py KaTacKkadeioay Goya. TOA 

TIpudpov, Bia rpdppilov éxrerpynpevnv. 
This the grammarian characterizes as mwefdés mdavu kal ob mpérwy 
Evpiriép. On the contrary, it is exactly in the Euripidean style so 
far as the narrative and the manner in which the speaker identifies 
herself are concerned. 

Such, then, was the technique of the three great tragedians. 
Now in tragedy the themes were comparatively few and in their 
main outlines were familiar to all hearers. Whether, therefore, the 
play began with choral song, monologue, or dialogue, it was ordinarily 
a matter of some moment that the identity of the initial speaker! 
should promptly be made clear, for the person was part of the 


1 When the speaker of the prologue was an unimportant person, as for example 
the nurse in the Medea, the name was of no significance and the most incidental 


expression (Med. 6f.: décrov’ éuh | Mfdeca) was sufficient to explain his relationship 
to the other characters. 
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exposition. In comedy the case was different, for the themes were 
confined in no such familiar bounds as were the subjects of tragedy. 
From the Old Comedy to the New, therefore, the identity of the 
initial speaker was in itself of little or no importance; his relation 
to the theme of the play was the significant thing. This appears 
clearly in the extant comedies of Aristophanes, in which the initial 
speaker never names himself, but in varying degrees contributes to 
the necessary exposition. The person becomes of importance only 
when he is to play a significant part in the comedy. 

Who first completely separated the prologue from the play we 
cannot say. Whether it was done by the Romans, as Dziatzko 
held (op. cit., p. 12), or more probably by the Greeks (cf. Leo, P.F.*, 
pp. 235 ff.) does not much concern us at the present moment. It is 
obvious, however, that when the separation had been accomplished, 
the speaker was also divorced from the play, needed no longer 
to be regarded as a character therein, and became the spokesman 
for the poet.!. Thus the IIpédoyos, the impersonal speaker, arose. 
He opens the Asin., Capt., Men., Persa(?), Poen., Pseud. (?), Truc., 
and Vid.(?) of Plautus and all the plays of Terence. In the M.G. 
Palaestrio speaks the deferred prologue as mpédoyos, not as a character 
in the play (cf. Leo, P.F.2, pp. 213 f.). The prologue to the Mercator 
occupies in a sense a midway position: its opening lines announce 
its expository character, 


duas res simul nunc agere decretumst mihi; 
et argumentum et meos amores eloquar. 


If the third person instead of the first had been used, the whole pro- 
logue might have been spoken by a mpédoyos and could have been 
severed from the play, which indeed might have been done with some 
earlier prologues. The connection between the prologue of the Mer- 
cator and the body of the comedy is purely formal and external, being 
made by the cue for the entrance of Acanthio, with whose arrival 
the action begins, 


109 f.: sed quid currentem servom a portu conspicor, 
quem navi abire votui? timeo quid siet.? 


1 The extreme is found in the prologues of Terence, especially in the prologue to 
the Heauton, and the second prologue to the Hecyra. 
?Cf. Aul. 37-39; Rud. 79-81; Leo, P.F.’, pp. 215 f. 
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There remain, however, prologues to six plays—Amph., Aul., 
Cas., Cist., Rud., and Trin.—which are spoken by mythological or 
allegorical characters. Save in the Amphitruo, where Mercury 
speaks the prologue, none of the speakers of the prologues appears 
in the play; yet each identifies himself by name, or by name and 
description, in prompt fashion: 


Aul. 1 ff.: Ne quis miretur qui sim, paucis eloquar. 
Ego Lar sum familiaris ex hac familia 
unde exeuntem me aspexistis. 
Cas. 1 f.: Salvere iubeo spectatores optumos 
Fidem qui facitis maxumi—et vos Fides. 
Cist. 149 ff.: Utrumque haec et multiloqua et multibiba, est anus. 
satin vix reliquit deo quod loqueretur loci, 
ita properavit de puellae proloqui 
suppositione. quod si tacuisset, tamen 
ego eram dicturus, deus, qui poteram planius. 
nam mihi Auxilio est nomen. 
Rud. 1 fi.: Qui gentis omnis mariaque et terras movet, 
eius sum civis civitate caelitum. 
ita sum ut videtis splendens stella candida, 
signum quod semper tempore exoritur suo 
hic atque in caelo: nomen Arcturo est mihi. 
Trin. 1 ff.: LV. Sequere hac me, gnata, ut munus fungaris tuom. 
IN. sequor, sed finem fore quem dicam nescio. 
LV. adest. em illae sunt aedes, i intro nunciam. 
nunc, nequis erret vostrum, paucis in viam 
deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 
nunc igitur primum quae ego sim et quae illaec siet 
huc quae abiit intro dicam, si animum advortitis. 
primum mihi Plautus nomen Luxuriae indidit; 
tum hanc mihi gnatam esse voluit Inopiam. 


In these five comedies, then, the first concern of the author is to 
tell who the speaker is. The prime purpose is the same in the 
prologue to the Amphitruo, where the speaker, Mercury, is an 
important character in the play. He first describes his functions 
in a comic warning which occupies sixteen verses: 

Amph. 1 ff.: Ut vos in vostris voltis mercimoniis 


emundis vendundisque me laetum lucris 
adficere atque adiuvare in rebus omnibus, 
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15f.: ita huic facietis fabulae silentium 
itaque aequi et iusti hic eritis omnes arbitri. 


Then he gives his name in stock fashion: 


a7 %.: Nune quoius iussu venio et quam ob rem venerim 
dicam simulque ipse eloquar nomen meum. 
ovis iussu venio: nomen Mercuriost mihi. 


The evidence then seems to show that although the identity 
of the speaker ceased to be of importance after the prologue was 
formally severed from the body of the play, writers still found a 
dramatic advantage in employing @eol mwpodoyifovres, for by this 
device they could arouse the interest and secure the attention of 
their audience. Not only must the divinity be named—the case 
of Mercury in the Amphitruo shows that—but he must be named 
early, as is done in the six Plautine prologues just noted. The 
importance of this had been understood by Euripides, as the follow- 
ing quotations show: 

Hipp. 1f.: TloAAH peév év Bporoicr cov dvwvupos 
Ged. KéxAnpuot Kumpis ovpavod 7’ gow. 

Troad. 1f.: "Hxw Aurwv Aiyasov dApvpov Babos 
movrov Locedav, xr. 

Bacch. 1£.: “Hxw Avds rats ryvde OnBaiav xOdva 
Auovugos, KTH. 


The dramatic advantage is largely lost if the identification is long 
deferred, as apparently is the case in the prologue to the Periceiro- 
mene (20 ff.): 

py tore 
8? éué te rHv “Ayvousy abrois cupréry 
aKovcvov, 
and it quite disappears if the identification is added as a tag, as in 
the fragment published in PSI, 126, with which we began, 


Aourdv Tovvopa 
[ro]ipov ppdoa, «rr. 
This seems to be the last stage of the 6eds mpodoyifwy: the form is 
kept, but the reason for the existence of the god is gone. 
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PETRONIUS, POGGIO, AND JOHN OF SALISBURY 
By Evan T. Sage 


The text of Petronius rests on peculiar foundations. The Cena 
is preserved entire in a single MS of relatively late date and uncertain 
value. Other parts are found only in late sources—editions of the 
sixteenth century based on MSS now lost, the composite MS of 
Scaliger, or the: late and interpolated Monacensis. Under these 
circumstances, the history of the tradition is of value, the examina- 
tion and evaluation of the work of the sixteenth-century scholars of 
some importance. The editions from Goldast (1610) to Burmann 
(1709 and 1743) are full of real or alleged MSS readings. The task of 
sifting out this mass of material was well, if not completely, per- 
formed by Biicheler,' as its omission is the most serious defect in 
Beck’s otherwise valuable work.? Despite the difficulties in the way, 
the study of these commentaries would be interesting and useful. 
For the present, I have had to depend on the reports of Biicheler 
and Beck—neither entirely free from errors—and my own meager 
apparatus, and therefore, in so far as my conclusions are based on 
MSS readings alone, I propose them with some reservations. 

I shall confine myself at this time to the relations of John of Salis- 
bury and Poggio to Petronius, considering three MSS, Bern. Lit. 
357 (B), Paris. 7989 (A; the famous Traguriensis), and Laur. 47, 31 
(D). Incidentally other MSS will be involved. 

On May 28, 1423, Poggio wrote from Rome to Niccoli in Florence 
as follows: 

Epistt., I1, 3 (ed. Tonelli): Allatus est mihi ex Colonia XV liber Petronii 
Arbitri, quem curavi transcribendum modo cum illac iter feci. Mittas ad me 
oro bucolicam Calpurnii, et particulam Petronii quas misi tibi ex Britannia. 
In connection with this letter should be put corresponding facts 
about A. First, A is a compound MS, the two parts coming directly 


1In the editio maior of 1862. References to Bicheler are to this edition if not 
otherwise stated. 

2 The MSS of the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, Described and Collated, Cambridge, 
13863. 
(CuassicaL Parioxoey XI, January, 1916] 1] 
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or remotely from different sources. Chap. 55 is found in both, in 
slightly different forms. A more conclusive proof is the fact that the 
Cena was not written at the same time as the preceding Vulgate 
part of the MS. The ink is different, and the paper from f. 209, 
where the first new quaternion of the Cena begins, is of slightly 
different quality. The hand is the same. These facts, revealed 
by the MS itself, have not all been noted in connection with Petronius 
before. I do not believe, however, that the interval between the 
copying of the two parts was very long. Secondly, A was written 
about the time of Poggio’s second discovery. The date November 
20, 1423, appears on fol. 179, the last page of Catullus.1 Thirdly, A 
contains fragments of books xv and xvi; cf. the incipit and explicit 
subscriptions of the Vulgate portion. The two MSS may then have 
been combined under Poggio’s direction between May and November, 
1423, and A may be a copy of the combination. Then the con- 
clusion is easy that the particula from Britain is the Cena, for the 
Cena was known there (to John of Salisbury) and cannot be shown 
to have been known elsewhere in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
This is as a matter of fact the opinion of A. C. Clark.2, However, a 
re-examination of the evidence has caused me to adopt a different 
interpretation.’ 

It is clear that John knew the Cena and other parts of Petronius as 
well. Let us test first the possibility that the British particula is the 
Cena. Itshould be remembered that there is no necessary connection 
between John’s assumed MS and Poggio’s particula, but if both had 
the Cena, and no one else did, this is the obvious place to start. 
The first question, then, is whether any of the immediate ancestors 
of A can be the MS used by John. Only two passages will help us. 
The first is as follows (John, Policr. viii. 7): ‘‘Coenam Trimalchionis 


1T accept the suggestion of Sabbadini (Riv. di Fil., XX XIX, 250), that the note 
containing the date is not a true subscription, but merely a memorandum of the 
number of verses (perc=percensui). If correct, this establishes a terminus ante quem 


for the MS. 


2 Class. Rev., XXII, 178f. This opinion is accepted by Webb in his recent edition 
of the Policraticus of John, and by Gaselee, Cod. Trag., pp. 9 f., though with a reserva- 
tion. Cf. Ullman, Class. Phil., VI, 289. 

*Sabbadini (Riv. di Fil., XX XIX, 251) has expressed his dissent from Clark’s 
opinion, but without discussion. My disagreement from Sabbadini is only apparent. 
A itself may very well have been written in the neighborhood of Milan, or at least by 
a copyist using that script. 
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apud Petronium si potes, ingredere, et porcum sic gravidari posse 
miraberis, nisi forte admirationem multiplex, ignota et inaudita 
luxuria tollat.”” This seems to show that John had, or had access to, 
a MS, and realized that it was difficult to find others, but tells us 
nothing about that MS.!_ The other passage is a little more helpful. 
John recounts the story of the malleable glass (Policr. iv. 5= Petron. 
51) with more details than A gives, but these could be easily sup- 
plied.2 There are two differences in reading. In sec. 4 (of Petronius) 
some of the MSS of John read marculum; others, with A, martiolum. 
It is therefore impossible to tell what John wrote or what he saw in his 
MS. Just below A reads coleum, which may be right; John reads 
coelum, which is easier; the editors read solium or soleum. On such 
slight evidence it is of course impossible to decide whether John was 
using a MS of the A type. It should be stated that at best A can be 
only a copy of the particula, and a copy of a copy of the Cologne MS, 
and no conclusion can be drawn as to the age of the particula if it is 
the archetype of A or part of A.® 

I shall turn aside at this point to discuss the relation of A, as the 
visible representative of its family, to John for the Vulgate, for it is 
possible that the particula is all or part of the Vulgate portion of 
the text. I shall give specimen readings from A, B, D, J(ohn), 
Bch.** (Biicheler’s first and fifth editions, respectively. The expo- 
nents are used only in case of change of readings). References are 
to chapter and section. 

a) 2,1, haec tantum JBch.! haec ABDBch.® 

b) 80, 9, 2, mobile BJBch. nobile AD 

c) 80, 9, 5, agit BJBch. ait AD 

d) 111, 4, commodabat BJBch. commendabat AD 

e) 111, 4, quotiens B. quotienscunque Bch. -cumque J. om. AD 


f) 111, 5, adfulsisse BBch.! aff- Beh! J. affluxisse AD 
g) 111, 10, vini cett. humi J 


1Cf. Schaarschmidt, Rh. Mus., XIV, 209, n. 5, where the same inference was 
drawn. 

2Tsidore (Orig. xvi. 16. 6) tells the same story with no mention of Petronius. 
John puts the narrative into the mouth of Trimalchio, and in addition, in one impor- 
tant detail, follows Petronius and not Isidore where the two latter disagree. The 
sentence containing coleum is omitted in Isidore’s briefer account. Isidore, then, is 
not John’s source. 

* Keller, Rh. Mus., XVI, 532, has argued on other grounds that the archetype of 
A was a MS of the ninth or tenth century. Gaselee, op. cit., p. 11, thinks it was 
“early.” 
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h) 111, 12, credis sentire sepultos BJBch.’ credis curare sepultos Bch.! 
sepultos credis sentire AD 

tz) 111, 12, ammonere BBch.! adm- Bch! J. commovere AD 

j) 111, 18, cum BJBch. dum AD 

k) 112, 6, modo BJ. ergo ADBch. 

These are perhaps sufficient to show that A is not closely related 
to the MS used by John. In fact, as I shall have occasion to 
repeat later, a MS of the B type is closer to his text than any other 
existing MS. 

Fortunately there is other evidence on the particula. The history 
of Poggio’s visit to Britain may serve to throw light on the question. 
He was in Britain from 1418 until the spring of 1423, when he returned 
via the Rhine, finding the Cologne MS on the way. A very important 
letter in this connection, the full meaning of which has not been 
recognized hitherto, is the following, written to Niccoli from London, 
June 13, 1420: 

Epistt. I, 7, T: De Petronio Arbitro quod scire cupis quid tractet, lege 
Macrobii principium super somnium Scipionis, ubi enumerans genera 
fabularum dicit, in eis esse argumenta fictis amatorum casibus referta, 
quibus multum se Arbiter exercuit. Est autem homo gravis versu et 
constans prosa, et ut conicio, paulo post tempora Augusti. 

The interpretation of this letter seems to be this: An earlier letter 
announced to Niccoli the discovery of Petronius, an author unknown 
to Niccoli at the time. In answer to an inquiry from him, Poggio 
gave the description and comment just quoted.! Let us now see 
what bearing this letter has on the question of the particula, to which 
it must refer. There are several reasons why, in my judgment, the 
particula cannot be the Cena. First, and weakest, particula does 
not seem to be an appropriate word for even so small a work as the 
Cena. It would seem to fit better such a section as the Civil War 
or the Widow of Ephesus. It may be noted that there are MSS con- 
taining only short sections like these. There are, however, serious 
objections to taking any of these as the particula. Secondly, the 
comment in Macrobius is not applicable to the Cena, and therefore 
has no point if the particula is the Cena. The characteristic of 
Petronius to which Macrobius refers is his use of amatory adventures. 
Now if any part of the Saturae is free from them, it is the Cena. 
1 Cf. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ Secoli XIV e XV, p. 83. 
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We shall have to say, then, either that Poggio’s quotation of Macro- 
bius is irrelevant or that he is not describing the Cena. The second 
is of course the easier alternative. It is conceivable that Poggio 
quoted the passage merely to display the wide range of his reading, 
but he would hardly need to show off in that fashion to Niccoli. The 
other parts of the Satires give ample reason for Macrobius’ words. 
Thirdly, Poggio expresses a judgment on the author’s style. He 
is gravis versu et constans prosa. In the Cena there are altogether 
23 verses of poetry. Of these, 16 are in one passage which is or pur- 
ports to be quoted from Publilius Syrus. One more is quoted from 
Virgil. In addition there are two passages of three lines each put 
into the mouth of Trimalchio (ehew nos miseros, etc., 34. 10, and 
quod non expectes, etc., 55.3; the last line of this may not be a verse, 
but if it is not my argument is all the stronger). One may well 
doubt whether Poggio would have expressed any opinion on such 
evidence. If he had, I am inclined to think it would not have been 
gravis versu. It is possible, of course, that Poggio believed the 
ostensible quotation from Publilius Syrus to be original with Petro- 
nius, but there is no reason to think so. There is plenty of original 
verse elsewhere. The longest poem is the Civil War, of 295 verses. 
Fourthly, Poggio places Petronius shortly after the Augustan age, 
apparently on the basis of style. The language of Encolpius is rela- 
tively pure, and the colloquialisms which offended some of the later 
humanists are most numerous in the Cena. Clark’s suggestion that 
Poggio’s silence with regard to the Cena is due to his Ciceronian 
prejudices, and his consequent objection to Petronius’ style, seems, 
in the light of this letter, untenable. For these reasons I am unable 
to admit that Poggio brought the Cena from Britain. He never 
refers to the Cena, and the only quotation from any part of the 
Satires that I have found is in a letter of 1435.1 Unfortunately, 
this passage (from 94. 1) is found in nearly all the MSS, including at 
least two florilegia, as well as in the Speculum of Vincentius Belua- 
censis and the Zophilogium of Iacobus Magnus. 

In Episit. IV, 2, T, dated December, 1429, Poggio complained 
that Niccoli had kept Petronius seven years or more. Clark takes 
this to refer to the Cologne MS. It seems to me more probable that 

1 Quoted in Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini, p. 291. 
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it refers to the particula, and if so we might expect to find a copy 
of the particula in Niccoli’s library. D, however, which may have 
been his MS,' has no close connection with John’s MS, as the readings 
given above show. This chance of identifying the particula dis- 
appears. The relation of D and the particula cannot be determined. 
Where Niccoli got D, if it was his MS, I do not know. I am not yet 
ready to express an opinion on the exact relation of A and D. 

The question then remains, What was the particula? So far as 
I know, there is no way to identify it. My own feeling is that the 
poem on the Civil War, with the introductory prose sections, would 
correspond in bulk to what might reasonably be considered a partic- 
ula, but this would not justify the characterization quoted from 
Macrobius. The story of the Widow of Ephesus would suggest it, at 
least, but contains no verse. Of the MSS now extant, the Paris 
florilegium (ND; Nostrad. 188 = Paris. 17903), a MS of the thirteenth 
century, which contains the Widow of Ephesus and one poem of 22 
verses in addition to other shorter ones, would more nearly meet the 
requirements than any other. Without additional evidence I should 
not be willing to suggest that it was the particula. It does not con- 
tain the malleable-glass story, and omits other passages quoted by 
John, but these may have dropped out after his time. On the other 
hand, the selection of Petronius passages in John is not that which the 
compilers of florilegia would choose. The stuffed-pig passage, for 
example, which may refer to Petronius, chap. 41 or chap. 49, one 
would hardly find among the moralia excerpta so dear to the heart of 
the maker of the anthologies. 

The relation between Calpurnius and Petronius remains to be 
considered. It will be recalled that in the first letter of Poggio 
quoted above he asks for the return of bucolicam Calpurnii et particu- 
lam, quas, etc. Just how closely this passage associated Calpurnius 
and Petronius it is hard to say. At least they were associated for 
the moment in Poggio’s thoughts. Now ND contains extracts from 
Calpurnius (so does Paris. 7647 for that matter)? as well as Petronius. 


1Cf. Wotke, Wiener Studien, XI, 301, note. 


2 Cf., e.g., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. MA, I, 255, n. 1, and Teuffel, 9306, 1. 
Protzen, however (De Excerptis Tib., Greifswald, 1869), gives the contents of ND, 
but does not mention Calpurnius. Apparently ND has the name in the form Scal- 
purius (Manitius, Philol. aus alten Bibliothekskatalogen, 57, n. 2). 
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As we cannot define what Poggio meant by particula, so it is not cer- 
tain what he meant by bucolica. Whether the extracts contained in 
a florilegium would justify that title is open to doubt. Calpurnius 
and Petronius are found together in another MS, Paris. 8049 (P). 
The whole matter of the associates of Petronius in the MSS needs 
further investigation, and, in some cases at least, perhaps no positive 
results can be obtained until this is done. 

Let us return to a consideration of the MS from Cologne. No 
MS now in existence except A preserves any indication of the book 
division, though there is some external evidence. Fulgentius' cites 
a passage from chap. 20 as from book xiv. The attempt to rule this 
out as an interpolation merely shifts the responsibility for the numeral 
to the scribe. The only real reason to doubt its genuineness is the 
conflict with the subscriptions in A. Biicheler inclines to accept it, 
and puts the division between books xiv and xv at chap. 26, the 
beginning of the Cena. Modern editors generally assume that the 
Cena was book xv or part of book xv. An item in a Fleury lexicon 
assigns chap. 89 to book xv? and Biicheler may then be right in 
putting the division between books xv and xvi at chap. 99.2 The 
remainder of the work may then belong to book xvi. If we begin to 
reject numerals as corrupt there is no sure place to stop. It is 
sufficient here to regard the subscriptions in A as genuine tradition. 
Whether the Fulgentius passage is corrupt or not makes no differ- 
ence for our present purpose, for even if we have no part of book xiv 
the Cena might still belong to book xv. It may well be true that 
in the original form of the work the Cena was book xv (its relative 
position is fixed with sufficient accuracy by the fragments common 
to it and the Vulgate), but we need not concern ourselves with that 
point. The Cena, when removed from its proper place, virtually 
ceased to be book xv. If, as is conceivable, the Cologne MS had the 
Cena in its true position, it is hard to say what circumstances would 
have caused its transposition to the place it occupies in A.4 It seems 

1 Bicheler on Frag. VII. 


2 Quoted by Biicheler, ad loc., and often by older editors (from Pierre Daniel, for 
whom see below). 


3 Biicheler, p. vii. 


4 My own suspicion is that the Cena was removed bodily from the Saturae com- 
paratively early, and that someone (in the tradition now represented by A) later 
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more natural that, if there is any connection at all, A represents the 
contents and external form of the Cologne MS. Then for some 
reason A and its immediate ancestors vanished. A reappeared about 
1650, while the others have never been found. It is useless to specu- 
late on their fate. Though the family ties were strong, this branch 
alone retained any traces of the book division. 

Let us review the arguments that favor the establishment of a 
relation between A and Poggio’s Cologne MS. They are (1) the 
dates of the two MSS;! (2) the similarity in book numbers; (3) the 
fact that of all the MSS known to exist, only these and the source of 
the Fleury lexicon have preserved indications of the book division. 
These may be mere coincidences, but the accumulation of three such 
coincidences is striking. For other reasons, too, it would be desirable 
to keep A in the circle of Niccoli and Poggio if it were possible. I 
should not venture the assertion that A was Poggio’s MS, but I 
should not be surprised if it should be some day proved to be at 
least a near relative. It may be that in the unpublished correspond- 
ence of the fifteenth century the whole story will be found. Few 
things are more needed by classical scholars than complete and 
accessible collections of the letters of the Renaissance scholars. Our 
particular problem would be simplified if the scribe of A could be 
identified.” 

Let us return to John of Salisbury. The readings quoted above 
have shown that AD belong to a branch of the family different from 
that of the MS John used. I have pointed out the closer resemblance 
between B and John’s MS. Omissions in B make it very doubtful 
if John used that MS, though it was in existence in his time, and, 
I believe, accessible to him. (The fact that B does not contain the 
Cena points in the same direction.) On the other hand, John takes 
such liberties with his texts, changing the order of words, interpolating 
words and phrases, etc., that it is somewhat dangerous to insist. 


brought the parts together in the artificial union seen in A. I do not forget the signs 
that the two parts of A were not written continuously. Were the two parts first 
brought together by the scribe of A? If so, possibly the Cologne MS was the Cena, 
but the book-number argument is against this conjecture. 

1A letter of Poggio to Niccoli written November 6, 1423 (Epistt., II, 7), shows 
that Petronius had been copied iam dudum then. 


2 For efforts to identify him see Sabbadini, Riv. di Fil., XX XIX, 249 ff. 
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The external history of B points to Fleury, where I suspect that John’s 
acquaintance with Petronius was formed. We have already seen 
that in this important school Petronius was known. John’s quota- 
tions from Petronius seem confined to the Policraticus, which was 
written about 1160; in other words, when John was in middle life 
and still comparatively poor.! It is not likely that under these cir- 
cumstances he would have owned many MSS, especially of rare 
authors like Petronius. Schaarschmidt? has noted that John worked 
mainly with excerpts, and so I doubt whether he had a complete MS 
at all. If he had merely a collection of passages taken from a MS he 
had seen at Fleury, this might even be Poggio’s particula, though, as 
I have shown, this cannot be proved.’ Various interesting questions 
concerning this hypothetical Fleury MS now suggest themselves. 
There were indications of the book division there: did this MS have 
them? What is its relation to B, to vetus Pithoei, and to vetus 
Benedictinum (Floriacense) used by Pithoeus? If John’s knowledge 
of the Cena came from this MS, can any connection between it and 
the Cologne MS of Poggio be traced? If it had the Cena and the 
book numbers, why does B, which seems its best representative, not 
have them? I cannot now attempt the solution of the problems thus 
briefly stated. I am not sure that all can be solved, but their 
importance for the history of the Petronius tradition is obvious. 

I stated above my belief that B came from Fleury, but before 
taking up that point I wish to clear up another matter regard- 
ing the same MS. B is at present incomplete, lacking, through 
accident, half (leaves 3-6 inclusive) of the first quaternion of 
Petronius. Petronius begins on fol. 2». Mommsen thought he 
found in Leyden, bound with a volume of Plautus (Voss. xxx), the 
third and fourth of the missing leaves. Biicheler accepted the 
identification, and in his editio maior gave the Leyden leaves, which I 
shall call for convenience Va, all the authority of B. Beck, however, 
questioned this identification. Among his various grounds was his 


1 Dict. Nat. Biog., art. ‘‘John of Salisbury.’””’ The exact date is debated. 
2 Rh. Mus., XIV, 221. 


8 Except for John there is no sure sign of a knowledge of Petronius during the 
Middle Ages except in France. 


4 Philol., XX, 293 ff. 
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belief that the hands were not the same, and he was not even sure 
that the two leaves of Va were in the same hand. Biicheler replied 
with some vigor.'. The most obvious procedure under the circum- 
stances would be to compare the two hands, but hitherto this simple 
test has not been applied. 

I shall not repeat all the arguments in this interesting controversy. 
I shall merely suggest some additional points that Biicheler might 
have made. 

Beck’s first point is the omission of a word at the end of the first 
page of B or the beginning of the first page of Va. At this place 
Biicheler in his critical apparatus and Beck (The MSS, etc., p. 33; 
no report on p. 43) both state that the word meditantur (3. 3) has 
dropped out, prius being the last word in B, quam the first word in 
Va. Furthermore, between fol. 48v and fol. 47r of Va, the leaves 
being bound in this order, the word aetate (17. 6) had dropped out. 
To this Biicheler replied that there was a lacuna in Va in which the 
word meditantur had stood, though there was no mention of this in 
his apparatus. My photographs seem to make the situation clear. 
The corners of both leaves are torn off. Nine lines on 48r, eleven on 
48v, six on 47r, and five on 47v have suffered more or less loss. The 
reports of both Biicheler and Beck are so confused here that I shall 
give later the full readings of Va at the points of damage. It is 
sufficient for the present to say that ntur preceded by a single stroke 
that might well be the last part of a may still be read. 

Beck’s second text was the measurement, by the standard of A, of 
the missing four pages. As a matter of fact, this test is practically 
worthless: in the first place, he should have chosen a MS more 
closely related to B, as P; in the second place, we do not know what 
individual omissions B may have allowed himself. 

The third point was that the relative frequency of certain varia- 
tions of spelling was not the same. It should be noted that B is far 
from being consistent. On the first page we find adulescentulos, 
adolescentuli, and adhulescens, though the last may have been worked 
over. 

I come now to the question of the hands. I have no serious 
doubt that the hand is the same throughout. Other circumstances 

1 Philol., XX, 723 ff. 
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confirm my belief. I have already shown the weakness of Beck’s 
arguments, while Biicheler’s position was stronger than he realized. 
The external history of the two is similar, as I shall show below. If 
Beck is right in seeing two hands in Va, or if there is only one, we 
have three (or two) MSS of about equal age so exactly alike in form 
that the joints are perfect, of parchment, quarto, in two columns 
to the page and thirty lines to the column on the average, and of the 
same history. Though the MSS cited by sixteenth-century editors 
were much alike, I cannot believe that such a situation as I have 
indicated can exist. I believe, therefore, that Va and B are parts 
of the same MS, and worthy of the same confidence, as Biicheler also 
thought. 

I have referred before to the external history of B. The Plautus 
volume passed through the hands of Vossius and Paul Petau,! pre- 
sumably then also of Alexander Petau, Paul’s son. B belonged 
to Bongars,” and came to Berne through Graviset, we may suppose.® 
Now P. Petau and Bongars were joint heirs of the library of Pierre 
Daniel of Orleans, who secured the greater part of the Fleury library 
when that monastery was sacked in 1562. B is part of a once larger 
MS, now Bern. 347+357+330+Paris. 7665.4 In 347 Daniel’s 
hand appears.° There seems no doubt, then, that B belonged to 
Daniel, and therefore probably came from Fleury. It is doubtless 
true, as Traube says,® that it is uncritical to regard all Daniel-Bongars 
MSS as from Fleury. Other sources of Bongars’ library are known, 
and the MSS of Daniel may have come from other places than Fleury.’ 
Yet the hypothesis that B came from Fleury fits all the facts (at 
least all that I have been able to learn) better than any other. 
Biicheler believed that B came from Auxerre,’ but erroneously, as I 
shall try to show later. This opinion seems to have been accepted 


1 Biicheler, p. xviii; Hagen, Der Jurist u. Philolog Peter Daniel aus Orleans, 
Berne, 1873, pp. 1ff., traces Va to Daniel, but does not mention B. 


2 Biicheler, loc. cit.; Hagen, loc. cit. 

3Cf., e.g., Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, II, 192. 
4 Manitius, Gesch., etc., p. 502. 

5 Usener, Rh. Mus., XXII, 421. 

6 Minch. Sitzungsb., 1891, p. 400. 

7 Hagen, Cat. Codd. Bern. (Bib. Bongars), p. xvii. 

8 P, xviii. 
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without question or investigation by Usener,! Traube,? and Manitius.* 
It is true that no Petronius is found in the Fleury catalogue of 1552,‘ 
but their MS may have gone (to Daniel or possibly Cuias?) before 
that time.® 

On the next point I cannot agree with Biicheler. He states 
that he has relied mainly on B (including Va) for the true text, and, 
when these have failed, on Pithoeus’ reports of a MS he called 
Altissiodurensis. This Biicheler identifies with B.6 The resem- 
blance is indeed striking. I quote a few representative examples: 


1) 2,1, coria Alt.B, rest scattered 

m) 119, vs. 30, hosterile Alt.B, rest scattered 
n) 120, vs. 210, pinnis Alt.B, pennis cett. 

0) 135, 8, at Alt.B, et cett. 


These cases seem to show identity, or at least very close relation. 
However, note the following: 


p) 16, 3, sacrum Alt., om. B 

q) 112, 5, crucariae Alt., cruciaria B 

r) 113, 3, e le Alt., hedile B 

s) 119, vs. 30, sensum trahat Alt., s. trahant B 
t) 126, 17, planum Alt., pharium B 

u) 127, 7, Belienon Alt., polyenon B 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Op. cit., p. 401. 8 Loc. cit. 
‘ Delisle, Notices et extraits, XXX, 1, 426 ff. 


’ Since first conjecturing that B came from Fleury, I have found myself antici- 
pated, or the same conclusion independently reached, by others. Thus Hagen, Cat., 
p. xvii, states that the MSS of s. IX—X came from Fleury via Daniel, and in his classi- 
fication by age puts B in that group. Lindsay, Nonius, I, xxiv, says of Paris. 7665 
(see above): ‘‘Hic codex . . . . bibliothecae Petri Danielis erat ex bibliotheca nimirum 
Floriacensi ad eum delatus.’’ Both Hagen and Lindsay, however, may be liable to 
Traube’s charge. An interesting note is to be found in Memmius’ Coniecturae (see, 
e.g., the Lotichius edition of 1629, p. 78). Memmius has commented on scattered 
passages, the last being 79. 7. His final note is: ‘‘Caetera deerant in exemplari 
manuscripto, quod ex bibliotheca Petri Danielis comparatum cum Dn. Goldasto com- 
municavit Nobiliss. & Ampliss. Dominus Bongarsius.’’ B now breaks off at the end 
of chap. 80, resuming at 109. 9, vs. 8. While not exact, Memmius’ description fits 
well enough. Apparently Va was still part of B. Hauler, Wiener Studien, XVII, 
133, n. 16, thinks B may have come from Fleury, but his argument as a whole is not 
convincing. Professor E. K. Rand, who kindly had the photograph of B made for me, 
tells me that when he saw the MS he suspected from its general style that the MS had 
some connection with Fleury. He was then studying the script of the school of 
Fleury, but did not know the history of this MS nor the arguments I have advanced. 
A thorough study of Fleury will be very welcome. 

*P. xviiii. 
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These are sufficient to show, I think, that B is not the Alltissio- 
durensis of Pithoeus.! This is not to say that there was no such MS. 
It is likely enough that there was. Petronius was known at Auxerre, 
e.g., to Heiric. On the extent of Heiric’s knowledge of Petronius, 
and his relation to him in general, I shall have something to say at 
another time, and shall pass over those matters now. It is not clear 
that Biicheler had any other reason for thinking that B came from 
Auxerre than the identification with Pithoeus’ Altissiodurensis, 
which I have just shown to be incorrect. At the same time it 
should be said that Alt. had few readings that B might not also have 
had. In 89, vs. 14, it is doubtful if B had m semper for mendacium, 
but I have no other sure case. A new study of the work of sixteenth- 
century editors would be desirable, with fuller knowledge of their 
methods. I must content myself now with a statement of my skepti- 
cism with régard to more than one sixteenth-century scholar. 

The results of our inquiry I believe to be briefly these: While 
John of Salisbury knew all parts of Petronius, it is not certain that he 
hadaMS. His acquaintance might have been made at Fleury, with 
a MS of the type of B, but containing also the Cena, unless this was 
in a separate MS. Poggio did not bring the Cena from Britain; it 
may have come from Cologne in a MS similar to A in contents and 
form. The British particula cannot be identified. It probably 
remained in Niccoli’s hands. There is some reason, not perfectly 
convincing, for associating A with Poggio’s circle. Biicheler was 
right in regarding the Leyden leaves (Va) as part of B; wrong in 
identifying B with Pithoeus’ Altissiodurensis. The study of Petro- 
nius at Auxerre is left for later investigation. 


ADDENDUM 


Following are the readings of Va at the damaged corners. First is given 
the reading of Bch.', then the reports of Biicheler and Beck, and finally 
what actually appears in Va. 


{.48r, 3.3: mediantur] For reports, see above, p. 20. «ntur visible 
auditoribus] no report Bch. Beck. wibus visible 
-bunt quod] no report Bch. Beck. d visible 
fecerint] no report Bch. Beck. 2. visible 
1Cf. also Sinner, Cat. Codd. Bibl. Bern., I, 573. This reference has been over- 


looked hitherto. Yet it would have called attention to the difficulty of identifying 
Alt. and B. 
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f.48r, 3.4: 


a be 


f. 480, 16. 1: 


16; 2: 


16. 3: 


16. 4: 


£479, 17.63 


sh fae fe 


f. 470, 55. 4: 


55. 5: 


Evan T. SAGE 


tanquam|] no report Bch. tamquam Beck. nothing visible 

quam scierit| no report Beh. scierit Beck (no report on quam). 
cierit visible 

spe praedae] .... speBch. noreport Beck. dae spe visible 
(note reversed order) 

parentes] no report Bch. Beck. _rentes visible 

liberos} no report Bch. Beck. beros visible 

praeparato] no report Bch. Beck. praer visible 

non satis] non... . Beh. non satis Beck. non visible 

cum et ipsi]C .... Beh. Cum ipsi Beck. C visible (not 
space enough for cum et ipsi ?) 

aperi, inquit] no report Bch. Beck. A, visible (quit in next 
line) 

sera sua] no report Bch. sera sua Beck. sere visible 

subito fores] no report Bch. Beck. subitc visible 

erat] no report Bch. erat Beck. e visible 

cum] no report Bch. Beck. visible 

vos] no report Bch. Beck. top of s damaged 

vos] no report Bch. Beck. top of s damaged 

stabulum] no report Bch. Beck. virgula gone and top of 1 
damaged 

aetate magis| aetate om. Bch. Beck. 2agis visible 

imprudentes] no report Bch. imprudentes Beck. ¢ entes 
visible 

-expiabile] no report Bch. Beck. bile visible 

-ta tam] no report Bch. Beck. 4 visible 

etiam] no report Bch. Beck. 4 visible 

Thracem] om. cum lacunae signo Bch. (!) Thracem Beck. 
Thr. visible 

rogo, inguit] no report Bch. inquit Beck. (no report on rogo). 
Ro, visible (Space enough for igt only) 

Publilium| Publium libri omnes Bch. no report Beck. put 
visible (Space enough for publit only) 

fuisse] om. cum lacunae signo Beh. (!) fuisse Beck. y visible 
(Probably the tail of a long f, but fuisse makes a very long 
line) 

potest] no report Bch. Beck. , visible (Space small, so 
probably written with abbreviation) 
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THE MAGISTRI OF CAMPANIA AND DELOS 
By A. E. R. Boak 


The similarity between the several groups of magistri, or Masters, 
which have been revealed through the recent excavations on Delos 
and those previously known from Campanian inscriptions has long 
been recognized, and, consequently, parallels have been drawn 
between these two sets of Masters in their relationship to the com- 
munities in which they respectively officiated. This latter question 
is not unimportant, because upon the view which we take of the 
position of the Masters in the Italian community at Delos depends 
our conception of the organization of this and other similar settle- 
ments of Romans and Italians throughout the Mediterranean world 
in cities outside the sphere of Roman administration. As there is 
by no means a unanimity of opinion in the discussions with regard 
to the status of the Masters in Delos and Campania, another investi- 
gation of their position will not be out of place. This examination 
I shall preface with a brief summary of the chief views that have so 
far been advanced upon the subject in question. 

Mommsen,’ in his introduction to the inscriptions from Capua, 
suggests that when the Romans in 211 B.c. deprived Capua of its 
municipal organization, treating its territory as the property of the 
Roman people administered as a conventus through Roman prefects, 
the communal interests of the surviving population centered in 
various pagi or cantons, pre-existent or newly created, over which 
magistri presided, as was the custom in other Italian cantons.2 In 
addition to these Masters who stood at the head of each pagus there 
were others, annually appointed in colleges usually numbering twelve, 
to care for such shrines or temples as were situated within the bounds 
of the several cantons. The latter Masters are to be regarded as 
occupying a position analogous to the magistri ad fana, templa, 
delubra in the municipalities, known to us through the Lex Coloniae 

1 CIL, X, pp. 365 f. 


2 Paulus, Epit. 126M.; Festus, 371 M.; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, I, 1 ff.; 
Schulten, ‘‘ Die Landgemeinden im rémischen Reiche,’’ Philologus, LIII, 632 ff. 
([CLAssIcAL PurILoLoay XI, January, 1916] 25 
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Genetivae Juliae.! With regard to the Delian Masters Mommsen’s 
views have not, to my knowledge, been published. 

While accepting in the main Mommsen’s ideas regarding the 
Masters in Campania, Schulten? believes that the entire conventus 
of Capua was embraced in one canton, the pagus Herculaneus, pre- 
sided over by one Master and having various colleges of Masters 
appointed for the care of its shrines. He also thinks that the com- 
munity of the Italians on Delos was similarly organized, with a 
quasi-magisterial Master at its head and colleges of Masters as 
curatores fanorum, and is convinced that he has found record of one 
of these Masters who presided over the Italian community in an 
inscription of a certain Lucius Orbius.’ 

Again, Kornemann‘ has advanced the view that the Raltene at 
Delos were organized as a religious fraternity or college directed by a 
board of priestly Masters composed of three groups called respectively 
Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Posidoniastai. This conception of 
the Delian community he seems to have discarded later® and to have 
accepted in its place the ideas of Schulten, at least in so far as the 
colleges of Masters are concerned. However, he refuses to consider 
the magister pagi of Campania as the same as Schulten’s magister 
(Italicorum) of Delos and holds that it is impossible to establish any 
relationship between the officials of the pagus Herculaneus in Cam- 
pania and the conventus of Capua as a whole. 

These older theories have recently been severely criticized by 
Hatzfeld in an article on “ Les Italiens résidants 4 Delos,” published 
in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique for 1912. In this article 
Hatzfeld denies the existence of any common organization, and con- 
sequently of a conventus, of the Italians at Delos and tries to prove 
that they were grouped in three separate colleges devoted to the 


1CIL, II, 5439, ca. 128. 

2 De conventibus civium Romanorum 44f., 57f.; Pernier in ‘‘De Ruggiero,” 
Dizionario Epigrafico, II, 1620 f., s.v. Delus, agrees with Schulten in considering the 
Delian colleges of Masters as representing the whole community of the Italians in the 
care of its public cults, those, namely, of Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. But he 
does not think it possible to determine definitely the political organization of the 
Italian colony. 

3 CIL, III, 7225=Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, VIII, 145. Cf. for the 
name Lucius, not Marcus as in the CIL, BCH, XXXVI, 61. 

* De civibus Romanis in provinciis imperii consistentibus, 60 f. 

’ Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, IV, 1188 f., s.v. conventus. 
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worship, or under the protection, of Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune, 
and presided over by Masters who were called Hermaistai or 
magistri Mercuriales, Apolloniastai or magistri A pollonis, and Posei- 
doniastai or magistri Neptuni. These Masters are held to be the 
equivalents, not of the municipal magistri or curatores fanorum, but 
of the magistri who were the presidents of the religious colleges so 
common throughout Italy. In addition to these three colleges just 
mentioned it is shown that there were other associations among the 
Italians, such as those of the Pompeiastai and the édAaor\a, 
which were organized on a different basis, but it is not made clear 
whether the members of these latter unions are supposed to have 
been at the same time enrolled in three religious colleges; in other 
words, whether these are to be thought of as including all the Italici 
on the island. In this connection Hatzfeld also discusses the colleges 
of the Campanian Masters and attempts to show that they, too, are 
nothing more than the presidents of religious gilds, while the magister 
pagi, whom Mommsen and others regarded as the chief local officiai 
in the canton, is degraded to the position of a subordinate financial 
officer of such a college. 

Finally, shortly after the publication of Hatzfeld’s article, 
Ferguson in his Hellenistic Athens! gave the following view of the 
organization of the Italian community at Delos. The Italians, he 
says, formed a loose semi-political association, presided over by magis- 
tri who were attached to the service of the deities Mercury, Apollo, 
and Neptune, and who acted conjointly as a committee of the Italici. 
This association of the Italians is not thought of as a religious or 
mercantile gild, although such organizations doubtless existed within 
its ranks. 

The opposing conclusions reached in these two most recent dis- 
cussions warrant another investigation of this subject. This I shall 
now attempt, postponing, however, a criticism of any of these con- 
flicting views until an independent examination of the evidence has 
been made in each case, first with regard to the Campanian, and 
secondly with regard to the Delian, Masters. 

Our information about the Masters in the conventus of Capua 
comes from a series of fifteen inscriptions dating between 112/11 

1 Pp. 355 f., 396 ff., 452 f. 
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and 71 B.c.1 Of these, two? mention magistri pagi, and all have 
lists, more or less complete, of colleges (collegia)* of magistri who 
designate themselves by the names of various divinities. Thus we 
know of Masters of Jovius Compagus,! Spes, Fides, and Fortuna,’ 
Venus Jovia,® Castor and Pollux,’ Ceres,’ Diana Tifana,? Juno 
Gaura,” and Jovius." The question then arises what is the position 
of these two classes of Masters in the pagus; but before answering 
this it is necessary to discuss briefly the pagus itself. 

One canton, the pagus Herculaneus, is evidenced by an inscrip- 
tion,” but the name of none other occurs, although the phrases 
ex pagi scitu® and magister pagi are found elsewhere. Mommsen™ 
held that there were several pagi, in one of which the shrine of Diana 
Tifana was situated, and this he called the pagus Dianae Tifanae. 
In this he is followed by Hiilsen" and others. Schulten,” however, 
believes that the whole conventus was embraced by the pagus Her- 
culaneus. The view of Mommsen is the more probable, judging 
from the extent of territory concerned, but in any case we are com- 
pletely in ignorance as to the relation of the canton or cantons to the 
conventus viewed as a Roman administrative district.% It does not 
seem to me, therefore, that the number of the pagi materially affects 
the relative position held by the two classes of Masters under con- 
sideration within the limits of the individual pagus. We may, then, 
proceed to the Masters themselves. 


1 CIL, X, 3772, 94 B.c.; 3774, 112/11 B.c.; 3775, 110 B.c.; 3776 =3777 =Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, VIII, 460, 108 B.c.; 3778, 106 B.c.; 3779, 106 8.c.; 3780, 104 B.c.; 
3781; 3782; 3783, 71 B.c.; 3785; EE, VIII, 473, 84 8.c.; 474; Notiziedegli Scavi, 1893, 
164. Similar inscriptions, dating after the foundation of the Julian colony, 59 B.c., 
have been passed over for the present. 

2 CIL, X, 3772; EE, VIII, 474. The second is fragmentary, having in the first 
remaining line /ag magist/, and in the second the word magistri, below which was once 
a series of names. The restoration is obvious. In the first line, (p)ag(i) magist(er) is 
to be read, and the other magistri are to be regarded as a college of Masters. 


8 Conlegium seive magistret Jovei Compaget, CIL, X, 3772. 


‘CIL, X, 3772. 12 Tbid., 3772. 

5 Ibid., 3775. 18 Ibid., 3783. 

¢ Ibid., 3776. FE, VIII, 474. 

7 Ibid., 3778. 16 CIL, X, p. 367. 

* Ibid., 3779, 3780. 16 P-W, ITI, 1558, s.v. Capua.” 
* Ibid., 3781. 17 De conv. 57. 

10 Thid., 3782( ?), 3783. 18 Kornemann, P-W, IV, 1189. 


1 Jbid., 3785, EE, VIII, 473. 
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The position of the Masters is best seen from the inscription C/L, 
X, 3772, of 94 B.c., which reads as follows: Pagus Herculaneus scivit 
a o. x. terminalia, conlegium seive magistrei Jovet Compaget (sunt) 
utet in porticum paganam reficiendam pequniam consumerent ex lege 
pagana, arbitratu Cn. Laetori Cn. f. magistret pageiet; uteique et 
conlegio seive magistri sunt Jovet Compagei locus in theatro esset tam 
quam sei sei ludos fecissent—with a list of the names of twelve Masters 
and the consuls of 94 8.c. It is apparent that we have here the record 
of a decree of the pagus Herculaneus, passed upon the suggestion of 
a magister pagi, whereby the twelve magistri or collegium of Jovius 
Campagus, according to the law of the pagus which evidently regu- 
lated the services required of them by the community, have been 
instructed to expend upon the repair of the public portico a sum of 
money, perhaps a summa honoraria in consideration of the honor of 
their appointment, instead of furnishing theatrical exhibitions, and 
to receive a seat of honor in the public theater just as if they had 
provided such exhibitions. The decree was set up by these Masters 
as a warrant for their action and they appended their names to the 
inscription. 

From this document I think we may draw the following conclu- 
sions. First, the pagus Herculaneus had at its head, as its executive 
in the conduct of affairs of communal interest, an official called 
magister pagi. This we may infer from the meaning of the title 
itself and, by analogy, from the position of officials bearing the same 
titles in other pagi, at Rome, throughout Italy, in Africa, and in 
Gaul. In none of these latter cantons are the Masters anything 
else than the presidents of the community, exercising, however, 
functions that are fundamentally of a priestly character and only in 
a secondary sense political and administrative. It is true that the 
inscription quoted gives no real clue as to the duties of the Master 
of the pagus in question, but the phrase arbitratu magistri pagi is 
in accord with the explanation of his position given above. Further- 
more, this Master was not one of the twelve Masters of Jovius 
Compagus, as his name does not reappear in their list and he was a 
freeman while they were all liberti. These considerations would 
prevent us from seeing in this college of Masters the chief officials 


1 Cf. the references on p. 25, n. 2. 
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of the pagus and from making the magister pagi their subordinate. 
Secondly, the magistrei Jovei Compagei were subject to the will of 
the community expressed in a pagi scitum and to the more general 
regulation of a lex pagana which, probably, had inaugurated their 
office. Thirdly, it was the duty of these Masters to provide perform- 
ances in the theater, but, if the pagus so decided, the money to be 
spent in this way could be devoted to other purposes. The ful- 
filment of this obligation secured them a place of honor in the theater. 
Finally, these twelve Masters formed a college (conlegium) intrusted 
with the supervision of the cult of Jovius Compagus, as is to be seen 
from the phrase conlegium seive magistret Jovet Compaget. It seems 
impossible to regard these Masters as the presidents of a religious 
college when we read that the college, i.e., the Masters, are to receive 
special seats in the theater of the pagus. This would preclude the 
possibility of the college being a larger corporation. 

The remaining inscriptions bear out these conclusions as to the 
position of the Masters. The same distinction between a magister 
pagi and a priestly college of Masters seems implied in a second, very 
fragmentary inscription.! The Masters of Juno Gaura are likewise 
directed by a pagi scitum.? Colleges of Masters of Ceres,’ Venus 
Jovia,* and Castor and Pollux® have recorded their presentation of 
theatrical performances, and, again, others, possibly Masters of 
Juno Gaura,® provided for the erection of two sections of seats in a 
theater. 

The connection of the Masters with the cults of these various 
deities is shown more specifically by their supervision of the main- 
tenance and augmentation of the property sacred to the divinities’ 
and by their control of the expenditure of the stips or temple treasure.® 
The erection of an altar by the Masters of Jovius® and the dedication 


1 FE, VIII, 474. 

2CIL, X, 3783, ex paget scitu. 

3 Ibid., 3779, 3780 ?. ‘ Ibid., 3776. 
‘ Ibid., 3778. Loidos fecerunt is the formula. 

* Ibid., 3782, (cune)os duos in theatro faciendos coir(avere). 
1 Ibid., 3775, 3776, 3778, 3779, 3780, 3785, etc. 


8 Ibid., 3781, .... et locum privatum de stipe Dian(ae) emendum (et f)aciendum 
coeraver(e); EE, VIII, 473, lacum de stipe et de sua pec(unia) f(acie)nd(um) coeraver(e). 
*CIL, X, 3785. 
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of a chapel by the Masters of another college' are additional reasons 
for regarding these magistri as magistri fani. 

The number of Masters in these colleges was regularly twelve.” 
Sometimes they were all freemen,* at other times all freedmen,‘ and 
again both classes were represented in the same college, as when 
six ingenut and six libertini were Masters of Castor and Pollux,® and 
nine freedmen and three freemen Masters of Juno Gaura.’ Since 
at one time the college of the Masters of Ceres was composed entirely 
of freemen,’ and at another time entirely of freedmen,® it would 
seem that no distinction was observed between these social grades. 
Also from these same two inscriptions, which date from 106 and 
104 B.c. respectively, we learn that the Master’s office was not a 
permanent one, and, indeed, it was probably annual.’ 

To the preceding view of the Campanian Masters, which agrees 
essentially with that of Mommsen, Hatzfeld,” who approached this 
problem with the conclusions reached by his Delian studies in mind, 
makes the following objections. The character, he says, of the 
dedications made by the colleges of Masters, such as porticos, walls, 
sections of a theater, and a shrine, is too varied and elaborate to 
admit of their being erected at the expense of the Masters themselves 
if they were mere curatores or magistri fani. Further, the fre- 
quently recurring phrase faciendum coiravere shows that in the major- 
ity of cases the Masters were but executors of the will of a larger 
organization which furnished the funds they administered. Again, 
the celebration of ludi does not accord with the office of magistri 
fani. Since, then, these colleges of Masters are not to be regarded as 
magistri fani, they must be looked upon as the presidents of larger 
corporations organized as religious colleges. These larger groups 


1CIL, X, 3787, dedicat(a) aedis, much later than 59 B.c., but belonging to the 
same series of inscriptions as the others. 

2 Ibid., 3772, 3776, 3778, 3780, 3783; EE, VIII, 473. CIL, X, 3779, has thirteen 
names, but one is that of a magister suffectus. The other lists are fragmentary. 


3 Ibid., X, 3776, 3780, 3784. 

4 Ibid., 3772, 3779, 3785; EE, IV, 873. 

5 CIL, X, 3778. 6 Ibid., 3783. 7 Ibid., 3780. 8 Ibid., 3779. 

® This would seem to follow from a comparison of the lists of the Masters of Ceres 
for the years 106 (CIL, X, 3779) and 104 B.c. (CIL, X, 3780). 


10 BCH, XXXVI, 184 ff. 
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were, in his opinion, the pagi themselves, each of which had a semi- 
religious organization. Mommsen’s view! that several colleges of 
Masters of various fant belonging to one pagus had built sections of a 
common wall at a point where these shrines were located Hatzfeld 
modifies so far as to make the Masters in question the Masters of 
separate pagi, each pagus having but one such college and it being, 
to his mind, more natural for several pagi to have a common center 
for their cults than for the one pagus to have several shrines within 
the one precinct. Finally, if these points be conceded, there is no 
room for a magister pagi at the head of the cantons, and, therefore, he 
is degraded to the position of a subordinate officer in charge of 
finances. The specific objections to regarding the magister pagi 
as the highest official of the pagus are that one would naturally expect 
two such officials acting conjointly and that the title is too rare in 
these inscriptions for a position of such importance. 

We shall try to answer this last criticism first, since, if the magister 
pagi of CIL, X, 3772, was really the chief official of the pagus Her- 
culaneus, it is impossible to regard the whole pagus as a semi-religious 
organization presided over by the college of twelve Masters. Some 
reasons have been given already for thinking that Hatzfeld’s view 
of the magister pagi as a financial officer is impossible. In addition, 
at Rome,” in Africa,? and in Gaul‘ there seems to have been regu- 
larly but one Master for each pagus, and, in view of the fact that 
the total number of inscriptions from this period is so small, the 
scarcity of inscriptional evidence can hardly be used as an argument 
for determining the nature of this office. Further, there seems to be 
no good reason why, if the twelve Masters were really the presidents 
of the pagus, they should not have been styled magistri pagi instead 
of magistri Jovei Compagei. Hatzfeld’s theory presupposes the 
organization of the inhabitants of this district into religious unions 
before the formation of the territorial entities called pagi. This 
does not appear likely, although it is not to be denied that, as we 


1CIL, X, p. 367. 
2? Ibid., VI, 2219, 2220, 32452, 32454. 


3 Ibid., VIII, 5075, 5683, 5884, 6267-71, 6273-97, 6339, 7070, 10368, 17257, 17258, 
19135, 19199; Revue archéologique, 1893, p. 267; 1902, pp. 221, 222. An exception is 
Thibilis which had two magistri pagi (CIL, VIII, 18896, 18900). 

4 Ibid., XIII, 5, 412, 604, 1670, 2507. 
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learn elsewhere, the main activities of the magistri pagi themselves 
were concerned with the religious interests of their respective com- 
munities.! 

However, if these arguments are not in themselves convincing, 
the other objections raised by Hatzfeld also admit of answer. First, 
in reply to the assertion that the dedications of the colleges of Masters 
were of too expensive a character to be erected at the cost of these 
men alone, it may be said that, as Mommsen pointed out,? the cessa- 
tion of municipal offices would make the most wealthy and influential 
men in the community candidates for these priesthoods. However, 
in the majority of cases, the Masters appear only to have superin- 
tended the expenditure of funds supplied by some larger aggrega- 
tion, as is evident from the use of the phrase faciendum coiraverunt. 
Now, while I do not share Hatzfeld’s view that a pagus, having other 
officials, would not place funds at the disposal of the Masters of one 
of its shrines, and that therefore, if a pagus supplied these funds, it 
must be regarded as a quasi-college presided over by these Masters, it 
does not seem necessary to me to suppose that the canton made 
special grants of money for the Masters to expend upon their monu- 
ments. For the latter, it must be observed, had other resources at 
their disposal. Acting in the capacity of curatores fanorum they had 
under their charge the revenues of the shrines, including the stips 
or temple treasure. Indeed, we have record of the Masters of Diana® 
and those of Jovius‘t actually supervising the expenditure of the 
stips of these two deities for such purposes. In this way the phrase 
faciendum coiraverunt finds an explanation. 

Again, Hatzfeld objected that the presentation of ludi does not 
accord with the position of magistri fanorum. However, we know 
that this was a duty enjoined upon such Masters in the munici- 
palities,> and an inscription dating shortly after 58 B.c. from Rome 
records that the Masters of a shrine of Heracles, elected by one of 
the city pagi, gave a celebration of this nature.6 This connection 


1Cf. Marquardt, StV, III, 201; Schulten, Philol., LIII, 636. 

: CIL, X, p. 367. 

8 Ibid., X, 3781, de stipe Dian(ae) emendum (faci)endum coeraver(unt). 

‘ EE, VIII, 473, lacum de stipe et de sua pec(unia) f(acie)ndum coeraver(unt). 
5 Lex Coloniae Genetivae Juliae, ca. 128; Mommsen, ZE, II, 128 ff. 

6‘ CIL, VI, 30888. 
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with ludi explains why the Masters of Juno Gaura! built sections of 
seats in a theater. 

Further, I confess that I cannot see why the porticos, walls, 
columns, statues, altar, and other works erected under the super- 
vision of these colleges of Masters may not be considered as appro- 
priate to shrines and sacred property in general, and, therefore, as 
fitting objects for the attention of magistri or curatores fanorum. 

Finally, after the restoration of municipal government to Capua 
by the foundation of the Colonia Julia in 598.c., there appear 
Masters who are called magistri fani Dianae Tifanae.2 There 
seems no reason to doubt that this was the shrine of Diana which was 
formerly in the care of a college of twelve Masters. The title 
magistri fani probably came to be regularly employed to designate 
the true position held by these Masters at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of municipal life in the conventus. It may seem strange that the 
number of Masters in charge of this shrine had dwindled to two,’ 
but a similar phenomenon is observable in the case of another college,‘ 
which in 15 a.p. had but six members. The explanation of this is 
probably that the new municipal offices exercised a powerful attrac- 
tion upon the ambitions of the leading members of the community 
who had been forced hitherto to content themselves with the social 
distinction conferred by a religious office and that the revival of 
interest in city life caused a corresponding diminution in the attention 
paid to the rural shrines.® 

A position similar to that of these magistri fanorum was held by 
the college of ministri at Capua. In 98 B.c.° they, twelve in number, 
superintended the erection of something, a shrine or altar possibly, 
to the Lares. A similar college of twelve is known from the year 
26 B.c.”7 In 98 B.c. the ministri included one freedman and eleven 
slaves, while in 26 B.c., besides two liberti and nine servi, there was 
also a freeman. The ministri supervised the cult of the Lares, the 
deities of the compita or crossways,® and are paralleled by many 


1CIL, X, 3782. 3 Ibid., 3918. 5 Ibid., p. 367. 
2 Ibid., 3918, 3924. 4 Ibid., 3786. 

6 Ibid., 3789, hisce ministris Laribus faciendum coe(raverunt). 

7 Ibid., 3780. 


8 Wissowa, in Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie, II, 1881. 
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colleges of Masters of the Lares or Lares Augusti in the Italian 
municipalities... As the Lares were in a special sense the guardians 
of the lower classes of the community, it is only natural that in any 
center where there were considerable numbers of slaves we should 
find a college chosen from the ranks of this class to attend to the 
cult of these divinities. 

Having thus, as it seems, made adequate answer to the objections 
of Hatzfeld against regarding the Campanian Masters as magistri 
fani, we may now turn our attention to the Masters at Delos. 

Thanks to the most recent investigation,? it now seems fairly 
certain that the settlement of the Italians at Delos did not form a 
regular conventus, but was a community devoid of any political 
organization. Whether the Italians had a common organization 
for other purposes and, if so, what its character was, depends upon 
the rdle played by the colleges of Masters whose presence there has 
been revealed by inscriptions. What is known of the Delian Masters 
has been well put together by Hatzfeld in his article on “‘ Les Italiens 
résidant 4 Délos,’*® and by W. S. Ferguson in his chapter on “ Athens 
and Delos” in Hellenistic Athens.‘ In brief, it is as follows: 

By the middle of the second century B.c. there existed in the 
Roman community at Delos a college of six Masters bearing the 
Greek name of Hermaistai in inscriptions in that language, but 
appearing in Latin inscriptions simply as magistri without further 
qualification.» However, by the opening of the first century the 
number in this college had diminished to two.’ But, at the same 
time, there appeared two other colleges of Masters, called Apol- 
loniastai or magistri Apollonis, and Poseidoniastai or magistri 
Neptuni. The former college had six members,’ and the latter 
had four,® so that there were twelve Masters of this type in the 


1 Tbid., 1881 ff. 

2 Especially Hatzfeld, BCH, XXXVI, 146-53. 3 Ibid., 153 ff. 4346 ff. 

5’ BCH, VIII, 96 (=CIL, III, 7217) =X XXIV, 402, No. 52, ca. 150 B.c.; I, 284, 
No. VI (=CIL, III, 7218), 150-125 B.c.; XXIII, 56, No. 1 (=CIL, 142034), 150- 
125 B.c.; XXXIV, 402, No. 53, 150-125 s.c.; BCH, VIII, 118 (=CIL, III, 7112). 

¢‘ BCH, XXXI, 439, No. 30. Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 398, n. 3. 

7 BCH, XXXI, 442, No. 33. 

8 Jbid., XX XIII, 501, No. 17. BCH, XXXIII, 503, No. 18, has six names, but 
is rather an incomplete list of all the Masters than one of the Poseidoniastai alone. 
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community, frequently acting in concert, and all alike designated by 
the common term magistreis.1_ In the sack of Delos by the forces of 
Mithradates in 88 B.c. the Italian colony suffered severely, but later 
partially revived, and the colleges of Masters were in existence in 
74 B.c.,? while Hermaistai are recorded for 57/55 B.c.* 

Contemporary with the appearance of the Apolloniastai and the 
Poseidoniastai is that of another college, which, however, is never 
included among the twelve Masters. Its members are styled Com- 
petaliastai and are first mentioned in inscriptions dating from the 
close of the second century B.c.t The number of these Com- 
petaliastai was at first five or six, but in 99/98 B.c. it had been 
increased to ten,* and in 93 B.c. to twelve,’ a total equal to the number 
of the Masters (of the Jtalici). 

The colleges of Masters were recruited from among both men of 
free birth and ex-slaves. The earlier inscriptions of the Hermaistai 
regularly show an equal representation of each of these classes.® 
Later a college of freedmen® and an individual freeman” are known. 
The separate list of the Apolloniastai shows only freedmen," but 
the Poseidoniastai have in their ranks two freemen and two liberti.” 


The combined colleges of 113 B.c. had five freemen and seven freed- 


1 This combination of the colleges is revealed by six inscriptions falling between 
113 and 748.c. These are BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15, 113 B.c.; XXXIII, 496, 
No. 16; I, 87, No. 36, ca. 100 B.c.; VIII, 185-86=XXXIV, 404, No. 54, ca. 100 B.c.; 
IV, 190, 97 B.c.; VIII, 145-46, 74B.c. Sometimes they have the full title magistreis 
Mirquiri, Apollonis, Neptuni (BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15), at other times they are 
merely called magistreis (ibid., XX XIII, 496, No. 16; XXXIV, 404, No. 54). The 
Greek form is regularly of ‘Epyaicral cat Amwo\\wvacral cal Tocedwracral (ibid.). 

2 BCH, VIII, 145-46. 

* Ibid., XX XIII, 504, No. 19. 

« Ibid., XXIII, 62, No. 10; 63, No. 11; 64, No. 12, 99/98 B.c. 

’ Ibid., XXIII, 62, No. 10; 63, No. 11. 

* Ibid., XXIII, 64, No. 12. This number also appears in XXIII, 67, No. 14, 
94 B.c., and in XXXI, 441, No. 32, between 97 and 948.c. BCH, VII, 12, No. 5, 
97/96 B.c., has only nine Competaliastai, but it is possible that there was some 
irregularity in this case. 

7 Ibid., XXIII, 70, No. 15. 


* Three of each class in BCH, I, 284; XXIII, 56, No. 1; in XXXIV, 402, No. 52, 
only one of each class can be distinguished; ibid., No. 53, is incomplete; VIII, 118, has 
apparently two of each class. 


* BCH, XXXI, 439, No. 30. " Tbid., XX XI, 442, No. 33. 
1 Ibid., VIII, 145. 12 Ibid., XX XIII, 501, No. 17. 
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men;! some years later there were six of each class,? in 74 B.c. there 
were four ingenui to eight liberti,? and at another time the proportion 
was three of the former to nine of the latter.‘ Again, in a list where 
one name is apparently lacking the freemen number five and the 
freedmen six.’ The Competaliastai whose names have been pre- 
served were all freedmen, Italiot Greeks, or slaves. The large pro- 
portion of freedmen among the Masters must have been due to a large 
majority of those of similar status in the Italian colony,’ while the 
fact that the Competaliastai represented solely the lower classes of 
the community will seem natural when we come to consider the 
deities in whose service they were engaged. 

As Hatzfeld® has pointed out, the Greek titles of the Masters 
fail to translate accurately their Latin designations and, therefore, 
are of little use in determining the character of the offices held by 
the Masters, although the word ‘yevéuevor in such phrases as ‘Epyaio- 
Tat ‘yevouevot shows that it was not a permanent, but probably an 
annual, charge. However, both Greek and Latin titles indicate 
clearly that the Masters were in some way concerned with the cult 
of the deities Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. Like the Masters in 
Campania, they were designated by the name of the god whose 
interests they served, or under whose protection they stood. In the 
case of the Masters of Neptune the form magistri Neptunales,® appear- 
ing in addition to that of magistri Neptuni, would admit of these 
Masters being at the head of a college of Neptunales. However, it is 
only from an examination of the acts undertaken by them in their 
official capacity that we can reach an accurate conclusion regarding 
the position of the Masters in the Italian colony. 

Considering, then, the activities of the Masters revealed in the 
inscriptions, we find that the Hermaistai, prior to the appearance of 
the other colleges, had erected or superintended the erection of a small 
shrine to the deities Mirquirius and Maia,” statues of the same 
divinities," the west portico of the agora of the Italians,” and a small 

1 BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15. 7 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 402. 

2 ibid., 496, No. 16. ’ BCH, XXXVI, 153 ff. 

8 Ibid., VIII, 145-46. * Ibid., XX XIII, 501, No. 17. 

‘ Ibid., XXXIV, 404, No. 54. 10 [bid., XXXIV, 402, No. 52. 

5 Ibid., I, 87, No. 36. ut Ibid., XXIII, 56; I, 284, No. 6. 

‘ Ibid., XXXVI, 158. 12 Ibid., VIII, 118. 
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chapel in Ionic style.1 Hatzfeld? also attributes to them a series 
of other monuments, including a circular temple, an altar and statues, 
a column and a wall of inclosure (zepiSodos), which Ferguson® holds 
to have been given by “certain public-spirited Italians.” I think 
that the latter interpretation is the better because, besides the fact 
that there were present many similar donations from private indi- 
viduals, acting singly or in groups, the dedicators do not call them- 
selves Hermaistai, and one of them was a slave, whereas there is no 
evidence that this class was represented among the Masters. 

After the reduction in their numbers the Hermaistai presented 
a laconicum to the Italians,5 and some time after the catastrophe of 
88 B.c. set up a chapel and statues to their patron deity.6 The 
Poseidoniastai erected a statue in honor of Poseidon,’ and the Apol- 
loniastai honored Apollo in like manner.’ 

The board of Masters, comprising the members of all three col- 
leges, likewise set up many monuments, which included statues in 
honor of Juppiter Secundarius,® Hermes and Apollo,’ Hercules," 
Hercules and the Jtalici,” to Apollo and the Italici," and to Neptune." 
In addition they contributed to the construction and adornment of 
the Italian agora and bore the expense of the celebration of Ludi." 
This exhausts our knowledge of the official activities of these colleges 
of Masters, and it will have been noticed that the character of these 
acts is the same as that of the actions of the Campanian Masters 
revealed by the inscriptions from Capua. 

With regard to the Competaliastai, their name indicates their 
office more clearly than is the case with the other colleges. This 
title is a Greek derivative from the Latin word compitum and hence 
they are to be regarded as the officials of the compitum, and con- 
sequently of the guardian deities thereof, the Lares, whose chapel 


1 BCH, XXXIV, 402, No. 53. This may possibly be of later date, Ferguson, 
op. cit., 398, n. 3. 


? BCH, XXXVI, 164 f. * Ibid., XX XIII, 496, No. 16. 
* Ferguson, op. cit., 356. 10 Ibid., I, 87, No. 36. 

«BCH, XXXVI, 164, n. 5. u Ibid., XX XIII, 493, No. 15. 
8 Ibid., XX XI, 439, No. 30. 12 Ibid., IV, 190. 

* Ibid., XX XIII, 504, No. 19, 57/55 B.c. 18 Tbid., VIII, 145-46. 

7 Ibid., 501, No. 17. 4 Ibid., XX XIII, 503, No. 18. 
8 Ibid., XXXI, 442, No. 33. 18 Ibid., XXXIV, 404, No. 54. 
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was situated there.! The title Competaliastai does not appear in 
Italy, but is very closely paralleled by that of magistri vici et compiti 
from Pompeii.2, Throughout Italy the cult of the Lares of the compita 
was supervised by magistri vicorum or magistri and ministri Larum,s 
of the latter of which we have had an example at Capua. The 
inscriptions reveal that the Competaliastai apparently connected 
with the supervision of the cult of the Lares that of several other 
divinities, namely, Maia, Minerva, Hercules, Roma, Fides, Zeus 
Eleutherius, and Dionysus, for they erected statues of these deities 
in their compitum.4| The Competaliastai who dedicated the two latter 
of these statues also erected a chapel, a horologium, and an altar. 

The question now is: What conclusions regarding the status of 
these Masters in the community of the Italians are we able to draw 
from these inscriptional notices of which the content has been sum- 
marized above? As has been indicated early in this article, the 
Masters, in the opinion of the majority of those who have discussed 
this problem, were magistri fani, i.e., annual officials appointed by the 
Italian colony at Delos to supervise the shrines and cults of certain 
divinities especially honored by the whole body of Italian settlers, or, 
in other words, they held in Delos a position which corresponded to 
that of the magistri fant in Campania. However, Hatzfeld’s opinion,® 
as we have seen before, based on the inscriptional evidence given 
above, is that the Masters were the annual presidents of several 
colleges, whose basis of organization is uncertain, but which stood 
under the protection of the divinities Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. 
This divergent view, with which is coupled a criticism of the older 
theories, merits, accordingly, a closer examination. 

The arguments which Hatzfeld adduces to support his position in 
this case are, with the necessary local modifications, the same ones 
which have been considered in connection with the Campanian 
Masters. They are the following: (1) The dedications of the Masters 


1Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 401. 2 CIL, IV, 60. 

Cf. Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie, II, s.v. ‘* Lares.” 

4 The statue of Fides was erected in 97/96 B.c. (BCH, VII, 13); that of Roma in 
94 (ibid., XXIII, 67, No. 14); that of Hercules in 93 (ibid., XXIII, 70, No. 15); those 
of Zeus and Dionysus at an uncertain date (ibid., XX XIII, 505, No. 21); cf. Ferguson, 
op. cit., 401. 


5’ BCH, XXXIII, 505, No. 21. 6 Ibid., XXXVI, 167-73. 
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are too numerous and of too expensive a nature to permit of their 
being erected by mere curators of shrines. (2) The occurrence of the 
phrase faciendum curaverunt in at least three inscriptions! indicates 
that the Masters in these cases, and presumably in others, merely 
executed a commission at the expense of some larger groups, which 
can only have been colleges of a religious or other character. (3) In 
these activities the Masters did not represent the Italian community 
as such because none of the dedications that they set up was made 
by or on behalf of the Jtalici, whereas on three occasions groups of 
Masters,” and once a single Master,* made dedications to the Italict. 
(4) The Hermaistai set up monuments to other divinities than 
Mercury and Maia, and the Competaliastai dedicated statues of 
other gods than the Lares, which would be impossible had these 
colleges been composed of magistri fani dedicated to the cult of special 
deities. (5) The character of some of the monuments erected by the 
Masters and Competaliastai, such as a portico, a bath, a water- 
clock, and the exhibition of ludi, are not what one would expect of 
magistri fani. Further, the position of many of these monuments 
forbids their being considered as dedications of magistri fant, for they 
were not set up in the immediate vicinity of the shrines to which the 
Masters are supposed to have been attached. 

All these apparent contradictions between the position of the 
Masters and their activities would disappear, Hatzfeld declares, if 
the Masters were recognized as the officers of several colleges. How- 
ever, I think it is possible to show that these contradictions between 
the actions of the Masters and the position of magistri fani do not 
really exist, and, therefore, that it is both unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted to believe in the presence of the colleges over which he would 
have the Masters preside. 

In answer to (1), it may be urged that, as there were no political 
officers of the Italians at Delos, it would be only natural for the 
wealthiest and most influential among them to seek the only offices 
which could be regarded as the recognition of popularity and influ- 
ence and which would give an opportunity for that display of munifi- 
cence which characterized the holders of Roman municipal offices, 


1 BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15; 503, No. 18; 34, 404, No. 54. 
2 Ibid., IV, 190; VIII, 146; XX XI, 440, No. 30. 
* Ibid., VIII, 145, L. Orbius M. f. mag. Italiceis. 
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religious and secular alike. So it would not be strange to find such 
men as Lucius Orbius, who in 88 B.c. organized the resistance against 
the Athenian expedition,! and who made a dedication to the Jtalici,? 
holding the position of a magister fani. On these grounds the 
dedications made by the Masters and the ludi presented by them 
impensa sua* cannot be regarded as undertakings too burdensome for 
the resources of mere magistri fant. 

With regard to (2), the use of faciendum curaverunt, as has been 
observed before, does not necessarily imply the presence of a college 
which furnished its Masters with the money for the dedications that 
they made. The use of the treasure (stips) of the shrines and their 
revenues, if expended by magistri fani, would be acknowledged in this 
way. Further, there is every reason to suppose that contributions 
were made by the Italians to erect monuments of various sorts,‘ and 
why should not the magistri fani in the absence of all other officials 
in the colony be intrusted with the outlay of such sums? 

In replying to (3), I would adopt a point of view directly opposed 
to that of Hatzfeld and hold that the dedications of the Masters and 
the Competaliastai to the Italians go far to prove that the latter 
as a whole and not special colleges were in a certain sense their con- 
stituents. For if the Masters were presidents of colleges, they would 
undoubtedly have made their gifts to their respective associations 
and not to the Jtalici as a whole. And as it was the custom for both 
public officers and those of private corporations to make some sort 
of donation to the community or organization in which they held 
office, in recognition of the honor thus conferred upon them,' and 
since we find that the Masters made such dedications to the [talici 
and to them alone, it seems reasonable to suppose that these as a 
body were responsible for the appointment of the colleges of Masters. 
If the Italici themselves do not appear as the dedicators in any of the 
inscriptions left by the Masters, no more do any colleges or other 
associations. 

1 CIL, II, 7224; BCH, XXXVI, 61; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 445-46. 

2 BCH, VIII, 145; cf. p. 26, n. 3. 

3 Ibid., XXXIV, 404, No. 54. 

‘E.g., CIL, III, 7237, 7240. 


5 Cf. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung im rim. Reiche, 57 ff.; Waltzing, Les Corpora- 
tions professionelles chez les romains, I, 453 f., 469-78. 
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As to (4), there appears to me nothing in the fact that the Masters 
conjointly, or the Hermaistai or Competaliastai separately, set up 
statues to other divinities than those for whom shrines had been 
provided to prevent us from looking upon them as the curators of 
these shrines. Certainly neither Mercury and Maia nor the Lares 
could complain of having been neglected on this account by the 
Hermaistai or Competaliastai, and the only dedications of the Apol- 
loniastai and Poseidoniastai as separate colleges are to Apollo and 
Neptune. Indeed, the Hermaistai, if one does not accept the view 
of Hatzfeld regarding the donators of a series of statues set up in the 
agora of the Competaliastai,' have no statue to their credit besides 
those of their patron god and goddess. And as for the combined 
board of Masters, we find that Juppiter Secundarius and Hercules 
were the only divinities whom they honored, outside the circle of 
those to whose service the separate groups of Masters were dedicated. 
But, further, why should not these Masters set up statues to other 
divinities whom some of the Italians wished to honor but for whose 
permanent cult the whole of the community did not desire to under- 
take the responsibility? As Ferguson has pointed out,? nothing 
could be more reasonable, in view of the social and political status 
of the class with whom they were associated, than for the Competali- 
astai to erect statues of Roma and Fides, and, one might well add, of 
Zeus Eleutherius, and for the worship of these divinities to be asso- 
ciated with that of the Lares. For such action on the part of magistri 
fani one may easily find a parallel at Rome, where the magistri vici, 
although definitely associated with the shrines and cult of the Lares 
and the Genius Augusti, frequently erected statues and chapels to 
other deities.* 

Finally, (5) has been answered in part already, when, in the case 
of the Campanian Masters, it was shown that the character of the 
monuments which they set up and the presentation of ludi were in 
full accord with their position as magistri fani. It is true that some 
of the memorials left by the Masters and Competaliastai at Delos, 
such as a sweat-bath and a water-clock, have apparently no connec- 


1 BCH, XXXVI, 164 f., discussed in the text above. 
2 Hellenistic Athens, 401. 
3CIL, VI, 763, 764, 765, 766, 801, 802, 35, 760, 283. 
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tion whatever with sacred edifices. However, even these will not 
seem inappropriate if we consider them to have been erected by 
magistri fani for the benefit of the Italians as a whole, in recognition 
of the honor of their election. It is more difficult to reply to the 
charge that the monuments erected by the Masters were not in such 
close proximity to the shrines as would be expected if the dedicators 
had been magistri fani. In reaching a decision in regard to this 
statement, individual taste as well as an intimate acquaintance with 
the topography of the town of Delos are the chief factors. Neverthe- 
less, it seems from Hatzfeld’s own account! that these monuments 
were fairly well concentrated at three definite points, (a) the agora 
of the Competaliastai, where their compitum was situated, (b) the 
new agora or statio of the Italians, which became the center of the life 
of the Italian community at the end of the second century B.c., and 
(c) the square of Theophrastus, where perhaps the shrine of the 
Masters of Neptune was located. It is very probable that the 
Italians, who were rapidly becoming the most influential element on 
the island, chose the sites for their dedications with the aim of 
impressing upon the observer the importance of the position of the 
donors as well as with the object of adorning the city which they were 
making their home.? 

Thus it seems that there are no valid objections to the view that 
the Delian Masters and Competaliastai were magistri and minis- 
tri fani. The theory that they were not Masters of religious colleges 
or similar associations is further strongly supported by the complete 
absence of any reference to the existence of such organizations among 
the Romans on Delos, if we except the professional corporations which 
cannot be drawn into connection with the Masters in question.® 

Since, then, there is nothing to support the view that the Masters 
were the presidents of colleges, and since, further, it is impossible 
to suppose that they were political officials, and because their titles 
and their activities show their intimate connection with the cult 

1 BCH, XXXVI, 172-73. 


2 Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 432 f. 


3 As, for example, the Pompeiastai and olearit (BCH, XXXVI, 158-59), and the 
collegia referred to in CIL, III, 7235, although the latter inscription, which reads L. 
Cornelius L. f. Sulla pro cos. de pecunia quam conlegia incommune conlatam, may quite 
possibly refer to the colleges of the Masters; cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 452. 
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of particular divinities, we are led to consider them as magistri fant. 
This view is supported by the analogies which are apparent between 
their position and that of the colleges of magistri fani in Campania. 
And in this capacity the Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Poseidoniastai 
were the deputies of the Italians, while the Competaliastai represented 
only the lower classes of the Italian community.! 

However, there still remains something to be said with regard 
to the relations between these Masters and the Italian community 
as a whole. We know from inscriptions that the Jtalici at various 
times co-operated as a unit in the erection of monuments and on such 
occasions designated themselves as Italicei, quei Deli consistunt,? 
or queit insula negotiantur.* Also that those standing outside of 
their circle regarded them as forming a distinct unit of the population 
of the island and as such made them the recipients of dedications.‘ 
And further it is clear that the Jtalici were able to make decisions 
which could effect even the action of the Athenian governor of 
Delos.’ In the light of these considerations it seems almost inconceiv- 
able that they should have been entirely without official representa- 
tion when the necessity of carrying out the wishes of the colony,in such 
cases as have just been mentioned, arose. As there were no politi- 
cal officials of the Jtalici, it is almost certain that on such occasions, 
when common action on their part was necessary, the colleges of the 
Masters acted as their representatives.’ So, in this sense, the board 
of twelve Masters, with its subcommittees of Hermaistai, Apol- 
loniastai, and Poseidoniastai, may be said to have stood at the head 
of the Italian colony at Delos. In this honor, as representing only 
the lower elements of the community, the Competaliastai did not 
share. 

It is quite possible that similar colleges of magistri fani were found 
in other commercial centers beyond the limits of the imperium 


1 See above with regard to the dedications to the Italici. 
? CIL, III, 7240. 8 Ibid., 7237. 


‘E.g., BCH, VIII, 128, Philostratus Ascolonita rpawefiredwy év Afdw.... 
*Amdddr\wm Kal "Iradexois. 
5 BCH, XVI, 150; Ferguson, op. cit., 434. 


*Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 398, where the development of the several colleges of 
Masters is fully discussed in such a way as to obviate the necessity of tracing this 
development here. 
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Romanum, where, as at Cirta, there was a large Italian settlement. 
Indeed, it is very probable that the Masters of the Lares Augusti 
in the Roman conventus at Marseilles! form a parallel to the Com- 
petaliastai at Delos. 

It will not seem strange that officials whose office was of a char- 
acter essentially religious should thus be the leaders in such a com- 
munity if one considers the important part played by the “national” 
church in the life of the settlements of foreigners at the present day 
in the large cities of Europe and America. Were it not for the 
presence of the consulates in these cities, the officials of these various 
churches would be regarded by the members of the “‘ colonies” them- 
selves and probably by the local authorities as those best qualified 
to act as the spokesmen of the foreign communities. 

In conclusion let us consider once more the parallel between the 
Masters of Campania and Delos. In their capacity as magistri 
fani the Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Poseidoniastai correspond 
to the colleges of the Masters of Jovius Compagus, Diana Tifana, 
Ceres, etc. Likewise the Competaliastai are matched by the 
ministrt Larum. Also the various professional gilds at Delos, such 
as the olearii, find a duplicate in the college of the mercatores? at 
Capua. And, in general, it may be said that the position of the 
Athenian epimeletai at Delos is paralleled by that of the Roman 
praefectiin Capua. However, the organization in pagi, under officials 
called magistri pagi, which the Campanians had in common with the 
majority of the Italian peoples, is not reproduced and has no equiva- 
lent in the community of the Italian traders at Delos. It was the 
absence of any similar officials who might act as the executors of the 
will of the Italians in matters concerning themselves alone or in those 
where their relations to the rest of the inhabitants or the governors 
of the island were involved that lent peculiar importance to the réle 
played by the Delian magistri fant. 
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THE NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSES 


By E. K. Ranp 


About half a century ago, Ribbeck laid the foundations for the 
critical study of the text of Virgil by his monumental edition of that 
poet. It is surprising that nothing at all comparable to this under- 
taking has been done for Ovid until now. Hugo Magnus, who has 
devoted over twenty-five years to the text of the Metamorphoses, 
now edits this work with the prose paraphrases of “ Lactantius 
Placidus”’ on the basis of a full collation of all the important manu- 
scripts.!. The Introduction contains a summary description of the 
manuscripts, a discussion of their interrelations, a brief history of the 
text in the Middle Ages, an account of the chief editions, and a bib- 
liography of recent works which deal with the text. The apparatus 
includes both variant readings and, separately printed, citations of 
the text in later Latin authors, including some from the Middle 
Ages. The work concludes with an index of proper names and 
facsimiles of N, F, and M, the three oldest of the complete or almost 
complete manuscripts. The printer deserves a word of execration 
for not allowing a very plump volume of 766 pages to be bound in 
two parts without cutting into a book of the poem. 

The apparatus is extraordinarily full. It contains bibliographical 
references and comments on the reason for scribal errors; in one case 
we have the gist of a small critical article which leaves room for only 
five lines of text on one page and none at all on the other (1. 545). 
Nobody can object to this amount of detail in an edition which is 
intended, not for the reader, but for the student of the text. The 
same information, however, might now and then be presented more 
briefly; for instance in 2. 584: “alta, scripsi cum, N lgs,” scripsi 
cum is otiose, and so recepi cum and the like elsewhere. This is a 
trifling matter; a vital objection to Magnus’ method of citation in 
the apparatus is its ambiguity. Take for instance 3. 49: adflatu 

1 Berlin: Weidmann, 1914. 
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Sunesti tabe veneni. The apparatus has: “afflatu funesti tabe vene- 
ni a afflatu funesta Be OF's.” Do these last-named manuscripts 
omit tabe veneni? Strictly we should infer that they do; somehow 
we know that they do not. But in 1. 133: “quaeque prius a,” we 
cannot tell, without consulting the facsimile of the Bernensis, 
whether this reading replaces quaeque diu of the text or whether a 
has quaeque prius diu. There may not be many cases of such 
ambiguity; there should be none at all. 

If, now, we would examine the groups of manuscripts and turn, 
as one frequently does, to the summary description in the table of 
abbreviations, we find a peculiar method of classification (p. xxxv). 
The headings are: “I. Codices integri vel paene integri. 1. Antiquis- 
simi. 2. Recentiores’”’; ‘II. Codices mutilati et Fragmenta”; “III. 
Codices in libro XV—adhibiti.” Now the first of the fragmentary 
codices mentioned is a, the set of excerpts in the famous Bernensis 
363 s. [X, older by two centuries than M, N, and F, the manuscripts 
under I, 1. Magnus regards a, too enthusiastically, we shall see, 
as a source of extraordinary value, “quod a ceteris libris seiunctum 
sua via haud scio an paene ad aetatem Ovidianam redeat” (pp. x 
and xxvi); at any rate a is a fragment of distinct worth. Others of 
the fragmentary codices are as old, or nearly as old, and as valuable, 
or nearly as valuable. Class I should consist of the best repre- 
sentatives of the text, whether complete or nearly complete or sadly 
deficient in size. Quality of text decides the group and not quantity. 
This principle is naturally recognized by Magnus in his special 
studies and in the Introduction, but it should not be abandoned in 
the list of manuscripts to which the student turns again and again 
for the essential information about the chief families of texts. As 
the editor has conveniently indicated the oldest complete manu- 
scripts by heavy capital letters, the younger complete manuscripts 
by small letters, and fragments by Greek letters, the nature of the 
contents of any manuscript would be easily recognized, whatever 
the system of grouping. No useful purpose is served by putting 
all the fragmentary manuscripts under one heading. 

There are two chief families of manuscripts, according to Magnus, 
O and X. The manuscripts of the former are M (Marc. Flor. 225 
s. XI); N (Neapol. IV F. 3, “‘s. XI, Beneventan script,” but of the 
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Bari type and rather s. XII, as shown by Loew, Beneventan Script, 
p. 151); a (Bern. 363 s. IX), and other fragmentary codices ranging 
in date from the tenth to the twelfth century. This class, thinks 
Magnus, depends on an edition of the poem made in the later Empire 
by some careful scholar, who revised the text and added the prose 
versions of “Lactantius Placidus” with other explanatory notes. 
The manuscripts of class X, i.e., F (Marc. Flor. 223 s. XI), and 
various later codices, among which the fragmentary rt (Monac. 
29007 s. XII) is the most significant, derive from the ancient Vul- 
gate text which had not received the scholarly revision that appears 
in O. Though the readings of class X are often inferior, it has a 
special value in preserving the fifteenth book, which with the end 
of the fourteenth is lacking in 0. No attempt is made, for a reason 
that will later appear (see below, p. 51), to discover through what 
country the Metamorphoses came into the Middle Ages. Nothing 
in the material incidentally given by Magnus corroborates S. Tafel’s 
unsuccessful endeavor to show that this country is Spain (Die Ueber- 
lieferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina Amatoria, 1910). In the 
case of both the Carmina Amatoria and the Metamorphoses, though 
our present information warrants no certain conclusion, the signs 
point rather to Ireland. a is in Irish script, 8 (Brit. Mus. 11967 
s. X°*-) betrays by its errors a descent from an Insular original, and 
the same may be true of N, if the peculiar mistake of eserat for egerat 
(2. 583) isa criterion. This subject calls for further investigation. 
The work of accumulating the entire material, revising the old 
and incorporating the new, is enormous and commands the gratitude 
of every reader of Ovid. With what success has the mass been 
sifted? What is the evidence for the classes as Magnus has dis- 
tinguished them? Starting with the fact that Ovid burned a copy, 
but not all copies, of his Metamorphoses when he was forced into 
exile, and with the possibility that he worked over the poem and 
presented it to the emperor Augustus, Magnus considers the theory 
that our manuscripts contain in certain passages both the original 
and the revised form. This question of a double recension is delicate 
and perhaps insoluble. It has often been treated, by Magnus among 
others. He believes that all the passages concerned present a gen- 
uine and an interpolated reading; he finds no evidence of a double 
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version by the author. A typical case occurs in the story of Daphne 
(1. 544 ff.). As Apollo pursues her, the nymph calls for help: 

victa labore fugae, spectans Peneidas undas, 

“fer pater” inquit “‘opem, si flumina numen habetis! 

qua nimium placui, mutando perde figuram!” 

[victa labore fugae ‘‘Tellus,” ait, “‘hisce, vel istam, 

quae facit ut laedar, mutando perde figuram.’’] 


Against the view of most scholars who have treated this passage, 
that here is a good instance of double recension, Magnus attributes 
the invocation of the river-god to Ovid and the invocation of the 
Earth to some interpolator of the fifth or the sixth century. I am 
inclined to remove the brackets from his text and assign the whole 
passage to Ovid. The nymph might have called both to her father 
and to Mother Earth. It is dangerous to infer that “ Lactantius 
Placidus” who says nothing of the appeal to the Earth in his very 
brief account did not find that passage in his manuscript; or, sup- 
posing it was not there, its omission could have been accidental, the 
scribe being misled by the similar phrases, which have also occasioned 
various confusions in our extant manuscripts. Extensive repetition 
is quite in Ovid’s manner; compare 1. 361-62: 

namque ego (crede mihi) si te quoque pontus haberet, 

te sequerer, coniunx, et me quoque pontus haberet 
and many other passages. This trick of style should make us care- 
ful not to apply the knife too vigorously to Ovid’s exuberances. 
Who would think of emending 

saepe pater dixit ‘generum mihi, filia, debes,” 

saepe pater dixit “‘debes mihi, nata, nepotes” (1. 481-82) 
or imagine that Ovid is responsible for the son-in-law, but some 
interpolator for the grandsons? Similarly, 8. 286; 8. 697-98; and 
surely 6. 282 had better stand. In other cases we must admit 
either a double recension or an interpolation. A crucial instance 
is 8. 597-610, which describes the metamorphosis of Perimele. The 
second of the two added passages, which occurs in h eg n F? s, ends 

with 607-8 (I follow Magnus in printing it in italics): 

dumque ea contrecto, totum durescere sensi 
corpus et inducta condi praecordia terra, 
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The following lines, 


dum loquor, amplexa est artus nova terra natantis, 
et gravis increvit mutatis insula membris, 


are clearly a variation on the same theme. They are as neatly con- 
nected with the speech immediately before the added passage as they 
are inappropriate here. Both additions—597-600* and 603-8— 
have a distinctly Ovidian flavor and have been defended by modern 
scholars. One Ovidian trait is obscured by Magnus, who omits a 
line (I call it 600°) in the first of the added passages. It connects 
with the briefer text thus: 


Cui quondam tellus clausa est feritate paterna [600%] 
adfer opem mersaeque, precor, feritate paterna 
da, Neptune, locum; vel sit locus ipsa, licebit [602]. 


Verse 600°, in h s n Planudes, etc., is a genuine part of the additional 
text; the omission of 601 in ¢e is natural enough—one of the manu- 
scripts of Planudes trips on the Greek homoioteleuta in the same 
fashion. The rhetorical repetition here and, in the second passage, 
the picture of the river-god fingering the nymph’s quivering breasts 
and finding them turn to terra firma either are Ovid’s own or would 
please him immensely. In the eleventh and tweifth centuries there 
were poets besides Hildebert of Tours who wrote very decent, or 
indecent, verse in Ovid’s style, as the pseudo-Ovidian poems of the 
period show. As the manuscripts containing the longer version in 
our present passage are none earlier than the later twelfth century 
and as it does not appear in F and / of class X, Magnus may be right 
in calling it an interpolation. However, in the next story, Philemon 
and Baucis, similar passages occur (652-656*, 693°-693, 6979-698") 
which are found in more of the X manuscripts, including F; further, 
the hand that supplies 693°-693° and 6979-698" in M is said by 
Magnus to be not much later than the text itself. For aught I see, 
there is still room for the hypothesis that the parent manuscript of 
X, and perhaps of O as well, contained in the margin these longer 
versions, which are the work of Ovid himself, being his earlier rather 
than his later recension; these marginalia would then be included, 
with varying degrees of completeness, in different copies and their 
descendants. To discuss the subject profitably, we need first a 
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more careful account than has appeared of the nature of the 
mediaeval commentaries which accompanied the Metamorphoses and 
from which glosses and variants filtered into the text; such an affair 
might have contained clever improvisations on Ovidian themes and 
these would make their way into the text also. For the moment 
we had better suspend judgment; perhaps the question can never 
be settled. 

Another matter that will not win the approval of all scholars 
is Magnus’s rejection of the old-fashioned theory of an archetype, 
which he formerly held but which he now declares has wrought great 
havoc in criticism (p. ix). He had formerly collected numerous 
instances of agreement in significant error to prove the existence of 
a single manuscript from which all extant codices must derive. He 
now asserts that Ovid must always have been read from the Empire 
through the Merovingian period into the Caroline, and that not one 
copy, but many copies, were at the disposal of the Caroline scribes. 
That may be, but how does he know it? From the evidence of the 
common errors in our manuscripts, we infer that they all descend 
from one copy at least as early as the ninth century, as a is of that 
date. Quoting with approval the dissertation of Tafel mentioned 
above, Magnus holds that the common errors do not come from 
an archetype but arose “im Laufe der Ueberlieferung.” They 
were found, he declares (p. ix), “et in eis libris, quos legebant 
veteres, et in illis, qui veniebant ex antiquo aevo in medium, nec 
tamen in omnibus omnes, sed paulatim hinc illine illati . . . . hos 
igitur libros aetati Carolingicae, pignoris depositi fidae illi sanctae- 
que custodi, traditos cum suis erroribus, non scribae alicuius insip- 
ientis sed saeculorum culpa commissis, verius dicas archetypum 
codicum nostrorum, verius signes siglo A.” 

Let us see how this theory works. Supppose there are thirty 
such errors, all present in each of fifty extant manuscripts of different 
dates. What right have we to imagine, let us say, the existence of ten 
manuscripts in the ninth century, each with a different set of three 
of the thirty errors, which groups, after various cross-breedings, 
resulted in fifty manuscripts each containing the thirty errors? 
Perhaps a mathematician might calculate the necessary permutations 
and combinations to produce this condition. Incidentally, it does 
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seem as if in the process some of the different sets of errors might 
be cleared away with nine sources in existence that knew them not. 
None would deny the gradual accumulation of error or be disposed 
to lay to one scribe the blame for all the faults of an archetype, but 
the history of the errors lies behind the archetype and is past finding 
out. The single text to which we can argue back on the basis of the 
fifty manuscripts contained the thirty errors which all succeeding 
scribes perpetuated; the question of who had previously occasioned 
them is beyond our power to raise. ‘“‘Etenim si duo libri C et D ex 
eodem exemplari B descripti eosdem errores habeant,” asks Magnus, 
“num recte concludes eos omnes fuisse in A, ex quo B fluxerit ?” 
But whoever does so conclude, or what bearing has this case on the 
present matter? We can argue from C and D as to the status of B, 
and find paleographical reasons, now and then, for the errors of B, 
but what proportion of them was committed and what inherited by 
B we cannot tell. It may well be, as Magnus says, that two different 
errors of omission or transposition present in all our manuscripts 
arose in two different centuries. Sed haec prius fuere. All that we 
can prove in our hypothetical case by reasoning from the data before 
us is the existence of one copy containing the thirty errors. Nor is 
this a surprising conclusion to one who considers the history of the 
early Middle Ages. The best connoisseurs of this period, like Traube 
(Vorlesungen, II, 133) and Manitius (Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur im Mittelalter, I, 250 ff.) are aware of a sharp break in the 
transmission of ancient literature after the sixth century and its 
resumption in the last part of the eighth. Charlemagne and his 
fellow-workers in the revival of learning would send to Italy or Ire- 
land or Spain for a copy of some work known to exist in one of these 
centres. The copy with its errors thus became the unique source of 
the manuscripts known to us. The existence of a number of copies 
each containing the thirty errors is of course possible, but it must be 
demonstrated by something more than the assertion that the works 
of Ovid never ceased to be read. This assertion finds little support 
in the very scanty citations of Ovid in early mediaeval literature. 

The same disposition to exceed the actual evidence appears in 
the discussion of 1. 304. In his fable of Deucalion, Ovid describes 
various animals swimming helplessly in the flood: 
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nat lupus inter oves, fulvos vehit unda leones 
unda vehit tigres, nec vires fulminis apro, 
crura nec ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 


The first line is quoted by Seneca (N.Q. iii. 27, 13—not 3 as Magnus 
has it), and certain manuscripts of the X class and Planudes give 
the passage correctly. But O (i.e., M and N) and e€ and 7 of class 
X omit the two hemistichs fulvos .... leones and unda.... 
tigres, later hands in O and 7 making good the omission in the margin 
or between the lines. Manuscript a presents the curious text: 

nat iupus inter oves nec vires fulminis apro 

unda vehit tigris fulvos trahit unda leonis 

crura nec ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
Here the two hemistichs have been replaced but strangely misfitted. 
The obvious fact, seen by Gercke and Ehwald, is that O, a, e, and r 
all depend on a single copy in which the omission was first made and 
then supplied; the scribe, after writing oves, caught at tigres in the 
next line, continued with nec vires, and later discovered and made 
good his mistake. Magnus, after objecting to Gercke and Ehwald 
in his apparatus, admits in the Introduction (p. xii), that “in aliquo 
nobili exemplo, ex quo multa apographa postea venerunt, hemistichia 
primo omissa, post suppleta sunt.’”’ On the principle of “licet hario- 
lari in re incerta,”’ he imagines this to be the copy sent by Ovid to 
the Emperor. Thereafter, he continues, scribes either omitted the 
added verses (as in O) or inserted them in the wrong place (as in a) 
or in the right place (as in Seneca’s copy). This last suggestion, no 
less than the idea that the error was made in Ovid’s own copy, is 
hariolatio rather than proof. Our facts take us only to some nobile 
exemplar in which the omission and its rectification were made. 
Of its date we can say only that it was older than a. Seneca read 
the right text, but there is nothing to show that the error had already 
been committed and emended. Whatever the age of the manu- 
script which contained the corrected error, it is the source of both 
O and some of the manuscripts of X (€ andr). Since certain manu- 
scripts of X have the right reading, this highly significant case is 
one of the criteria of class O; we should inquire whether ¢ and 1, 
which Magnus calls X, are not really O contaminated with X, as 
he shows is true of x s. XII (p. xv) and ws. XIII (p. xix). How such 
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an inquiry would terminate I cannot presume to say, but at least we 
need further pondering on “vanum istud et saepe male intellectum 
nomen archetypi,” and a further examination of manuscripts ¢€ and r. 

Indeed, after testing the new apparatus in a number of important 
passages, the more doubtful I am that Magnus has really established 
his groups. Instances like 7. 144-46: 


tu quoque victorem conplecti, barbara, velles: 
obstitit incepto pudor, at conplexa fuisses, 
sed te ne faceres, tenuit reverentia famae, 


where not only O but es. XII/XIII and h s. XIII transpose vs. 145 
after vs. 146, and still better, for the complicating phenomenon of 
similar endings is not present, 6. 496-98, 


Hanc ego, care gener, quoniam pia causa coegit 
ut voluere ambae (voluisti tu quoque, Tereu), 
do tibi perque fidem cognataque pectora supplex 


where in O he p vs. 496 is transposed after 498 and falsely replaced 
in g and 1, suggest that manuscripts e h p g and I, called X, have also 
some relation to O. Similarly, 1. 91-93 are omitted by ae wr N he, 
manuscripts representing both classes, and in 2. 191-94 there is the 
same transposition in ¢e MFI. Here are six manuscripts put in 
the X family by Magnus and yet agreeing in important cases with 
the errors of O. 

An interesting matter to which Magnus refers (p. vii), but the 
evidence of which for the classification of the manuscripts needs 
fuller treatment, is the existence of a mediaeval commentary on the 
Metamorphoses, written as early as the eleventh century. We may 
owe to this, I believe, and not to any recension of the later Empire 
the obvious incorporation of glosses in both O and X. Here are a 
few examples. In QO: 14. 533, Mulciber urebat perque alta ad 
carbasa malum) malum] caelum M, malum (ma in ras. m. 2) N; 
1. 475, silvarum latebris captivarumque ferarum) latebris] tenebris 
M; 2. 620, vidit et arsuros supremis ignibus artus) supremis] sup- 
postis N. In X:2. 582, at illa/pluma erat inque cutem radices 
egerat imas) egerat] fixerat e hls; 2. 681, onusque fuit baculum sil- 
vestre sinistrae) baculum silvestre sinistrae] baculus silvestris olivae 
X. Further, the classes O and X are in some cases infected with the 
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same gloss, as the following show: 1. 641, pertimuit seque exster- 
nata refugit) seque exsternata] seseque exterrita] e Nehl; 2. 587, 
mox alta per auras/evehor) alta] Nigs acta cett.; 2. 658, vocisque 
meae praecluditur usus) praecluditur] praevertitur O F; 2. 688, 
Battum vicinia tota vocabat) tota] rura Nes. Such evidence leads 
us to associate these two groups still more closely, and not to regard 
one as an ancient scholarly recension and the other as an ancient 
vulgate. Now exactly the same kind of infiltration of glosses is 
obvious in the Berne fragment a. Its original was provided with 
explanations and variants, as in 1. 21. litem] uel limitem ss.; 1. 25, 
ligavit] locavit (uel ligavit ss.); 1.63, vesper et] uel uesperet uerbum 
primae coniug ss.; 1. 105, in duris haerentia mora rubetis) rubetis] 
id est rubus ss.; 1. 193, faunique satyrique et monticolae silvani) 
silvani] u hic soluitur in uocal ut sit dactil ss. Some of the glosses, 
moreover, worked into the text, as 1. 2, nam vos mutastis) vos] di; 
1. 59, cum sua quisque regant diverso flamina tractu) regant ... . 
flamina] rotat ....fulmina; 1. 196, an satis, o superi) superi] 
pueri (superi ss.); 3. 53, splendenti lancea ferro) ferro] telo (ferro 
ss.). With this information before us, we should be exceedingly 
chary of accepting with Magnus readings of a not supported by other 
manuscripts; for instance 1. 33, redegit] vulgo coegit a Magn.; 1. 56, 
frigora] fulgura; 1. 99, erat] erant (here he admits that erat may be 
right). I may add that a manuscript in Insular script which con- 
stantly confuses 7 and e (e.g., inse for ense, 1. 191 and secure for 
securt 3. 28) is not much of an authority for the spelling -is in the 
accusative plural. Now in one case the incorporated gloss agrees 
with N: 1. 70, cum quae pressa diu massa latuere sub illa] pressa diu 
fuerant caligine ceca (multa NV) N a, the line being metrically reformed 
after caligine had displaced massa. Magnus, in his various articles, 
recognizes clearly enough the presence of incorporated glosses in our 
texts of the Metamorphoses. We need, however, a minute investi- 
gation, if possible a reconstruction, of that early mediaeval 
commentary, the effects of which are felt, if I am right, in all our 
manuscripts. In opposition, then, to Magnus’ theory of two ancient 
recensions and a multiplicity of copies in the early Middle Ages, 
I incline to the following. In the eighth or the ninth century, per- 
haps in Ireland, the single manuscript (A) from which all our copies 
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derive, was provided, or various copies of it were independently pro- 
vided, with a set of glosses and variants of the kind abundantly 
familiar in the history of the early Middle Ages. There may be two 
main families descending from A, i.e., O and X, but their criteria 
and their subclasses need to be more accurately determined. Into 
all the descendents of A, glosses and “‘emendations’”’ from the early 
mediaeval commentary have infiltrated in varying degrees. The 
critic must have a lively sense of this situation and the ability to 
tell a mediaeval gloss from a word of Ovid’s. Of course judgments 
will differ. Here are a few of the places in which, it seems to me, 
Magnus has substituted the mediaeval gloss for Ovid, while Heinsius, 
with inferior material and no knowledge of wissenschaftliche Methode, 
has now and then divined the truth. 1. 55, pigris radicibus haeret, 
/ora cacumen obit] F e? s Heins., vulgo abit € habent O e h 1 habet 
Magn.; 1. 710, “hoc mihi concilium tecum” dixisse ‘manebit!’’) 
concilium] cod. Lovan., Heins., vulgo consilium ¢ F N g ls conscilium 
h colloquium M s (étarpiBn) Plan., Magn.; 2. 275, sustulit omni- 
paros collo tenus arida voltus) omniparos] coni. Heins. omps € omni 
(feros in ras. m. 2) N omniferos X vulgo oppressos (omniferos ss 
feros m. 2) M oppressos Merkel, Ehw., Magn.; 2. 730, vertit iter 
caeloque petit diversa relicto) diversa] terrena M s Merk., Ehw., 
Magn. 

It were rash for one who has not, like Magnus, worked through 
the whole array of evidence to attempt to draw up classes of manu- 
scripts. One may, however, after only a partial examination conclude 
that the method of classification adopted by Magnus is unsatis- 
factory. Let us test it further in the case of v (Vat. Urb. 32s. XI). 
This fragment consists of two leaves in different hands but from the 
same book. The first contains 5. 483--6. 45, the second 7. 731— 
8. 104. This is assigned by Magnus to class X, on the strength of 
certain readings and the fact that the summaries of “ Lactantius 
Placidus” are lacking. But the omission of the summaries is not 
a sure test; they might have stood in an O manuscript from which 
v was copied. The readings cited by Magnus are also of dubious 
significance. They are: 5. 558, alarum insistere remis) remis] 
pennis Os. This instance shows that v is not affected by a gloss 
incorporated in M and N; it is not, however, necessarily of class X 
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because agreeing with that class in a right reading. It might have 
got this right reading by another line of descent from the archetype. 
7. 731, desiderioque calebat/coniugis abrepti) calebat] v dolebat 
M scalebatm.2N. Dolebat is a gloss on calebat, as Magnus formerly 
thought (Jahrb. fiir class. Philol., XCIII [1893], 628). Ehwald is 
the only editor who reads dolebat. This case, then, is like the first. 
7. 756, dat simul et iaculum, manibus quod (cernis) habemus. Here 
M shows the glosser’s hand; its reading, iaculum quos nos (manibus 
ss m. 2) ut cernis habemus seems to have been that of N as well. 
In hls habere replaces habemus, while the rest of X are apparently 
correct. vu has iaculum manibus quod cernis ha, which is right as 
far as it goes. We should treat this case, then, like the readings 
already given. 8. 85, vitali nata [i.e., Scylla] parentem/crine suum 
spoliat) uitali] v O e s Merkel fatali F, alii X, vulgo. Vitali strikes 
me as too good for a gloss. Magnus should have noted that Riese 
as well as Merkel reads it. If it is right, this case does not differ 
from those preceding. If fatali should be read, it is curious to class 
v with X because agreeing in error with O. The analysis given by 
Magnus fails to recognize the elementary truth that class-relationship 
among manuscripts is determined solely by agreement in errors; 
agreement in correct readings between two manuscripts means merely 
that they are both true to the original text, from which they may 
have descended by entirely different routes. 

Surely there is nothing in the readings cited by Magnus to lead 
us to associate v with X. Indeed, if he has chosen the right reading 
in the last instance, v belongs with O, or at least is affected by the 
same gloss that has ousted the text in O. Let us turn to Magnus’ 
apparatus for further light on v. To begin with, in the following 
passages he does not, either by inference or by direct statement, let 
us see what the reading of v is: 5. 576, Elei; 598, propiori; 608, Elim; 
669, minantia; 6.18 Tum; 7. 762 (om. ?); 805, iuvenaliter; 8. 5, 
ante exspectatum; 15, Letoia; 59, tenentibus; 64, non metuam; 
65, durus. On 7. 771, pugnae is cited for v, but it is apparently a 
variant for pugnat in 772. There are thus in 480 lines twelve 
instances, highly important for the question of classification, in 
which Magnus does not indicate the readings of v. Perhaps the 
collation by Hosius which he used was defective in these places; but 
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it would have been easy to secure photographs of the two leaves. 
For twelve of the twenty-one manuscripts on which he bases his 
text of books i-xiv, Magnus depends on collations made by others. 
Though every last bit of evidence should be in before one pro- 
nounces a final judgment on v, some facts are obvious enough to 
be stated now. Although in the cases cited by Magnus v agrees 
with correct readings of X and although in three cases it agrees with 
one of the manuscripts of X in insignificant errors that different 
scribes could easily commit independently (5. 529, sorte] forte Fv, 561, 
ne tamen] nec tamen F v, 675, mota] nota F v), there is no certain 
bond of agreement between v and X. The case is quite different 
with O. We may approach this fact by considering first another 
feature of v, namely, that like M and N and F it is infected with 
glosses. Some were copied faithfully in their proper places as inter- 
linear notes, e.g., 5. 587, vertice] (origine ss.), 644, aera (aethera 
ss.). Others have worked their way into the text, as 5. 588, ad 
humum] usque ad humum, 8. 34, regebat] premebat (regebat ss.). 


Such glosses, explanatory in the original intent, were imagined by 
the scribe of v, or some ancestor, to be variant readings and were 
sometimes substituted for the text. Besides these, genuine variants 
had been selected from some other manuscript source and written 
between the lines in some ancestor of v. A study of these will readily 
indicate how one should proceed to classify v. 

5. 616, sed certe sonitusque pedum terrebat et ingens/ ... . 
anhelitus) terrebat] tegebat (terrebar ss.). Here tegebat is a gloss 
substituted for the original terrebat, the reading of A, terrebar being 
an “emendation”’ of inferior codices used by Heinsius and now shown 
to be as early as the eleventh century. 

5. 641, advehor Ortygiam, quae me cognomine divae/Grata 
meae superas eduxit prima sub auras.) Grata meae] s Heins., 
vulgo Ortamiae B M Grta (a ss. m. 2) m/ (i ss. m. 2) N (Grata in 
ras. m. 2) meae F Grata mihi e A | s Orta (Grata ss.) v. The con- 
flate character of v is apparent; the curious error of O, Ortamiae, 
was its original text, which then was supplemented with Grata mihi 
from X. The peculiar condition of F and the mihi in e hl s suggest 
that the archetype of both O and F had committed the error and 
also corrected it. 
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Very similar is 5. 670, conantesque loqui), for which 8 M had 
originally by a curious error conantesque oculis, while X replaces 
conantesque by conataeque. The reading of v, Conataeque oculis 
(loqui ss.), shows again an O original modified by contamination with 
X. As N is here correct, v should be set on the M and not the N 
branch of O. 

8. 62, melius sine caede moraque/inpensaque sui poterit superare 
cruoris.) inpensaque] incessaque uv (inpensa ss. m. 2) M; sui] suum 
(sui ss. m. 2) M su (i in ras.) v; cruoris] cruorem (cruoris ss. m. 2) M 
cruorem (cruoris ss.) v. Here in one line are three plain cases of an 
original M reading in v corrected from some other manuscript. 

8. 77, nec in hoc] nec hoc (in ss. m. 2) M nec (h m. 2) uc (ad uel 
o ss. m. 2) N neque ex nec (in ss.) hoc v. Here v starts with nec hoc 
the original O reading. Neque is found in s Heins. and editions 
before that of Merkel. 

8. 90, proles ego regia Nisi/Scylla) regia] gloria (regia m. 2) M 
regia in ras. N? gloria (uel regia ss.) v. 

To the foregoing certain cases of connection between v and O, 
we may now add the following. 5. 509, adjut vO; 7. 824, ficti] facti 
vu M N' e 1; 7. 760, solverat] s Heins. solvitur v M N! Solu(unt 
in ras.) N soluunt X (F incert.); 8. 59, causaque] causasque v M 
and especially the verse 8. 87] Priscian. X Plan., om. v O. 

v therefore is a mixed manuscript. Its basic text is O and specifi- 
cally M. In some ancestor of v, readings from another manuscript 
were entered between the lines. We may infer from 5. 616; 8. 77, 
and 5. 645, Atque] uel inde ss. v Inde s, that this other manuscript 
was not one of the representative X manuscripts as selected by 
Magnus, but rather some ancestor of the inferior codices cited by 
Heinsius, the readings of which are now pushed back several cen- 
turies. Now Magnus, in his previous discussion of v (loc. cit., pp. 
627 ff.), had correctly associated the fragment with the M branch 
of O, as I found after working out my own conclusions from his 
apparatus. He notes agreements with s and X but pertinently 
remarks that these are agreements in correct readings, implying 
thereby that not correct readings but errors determine groups among 
manuscripts. In short, here is another generally accepted principle 
of criticism which he formerly followed but which he now thinks 
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best to abandon (see Introduction, p. xvii). In so doing, he has 
darkened counsel. 

So far, then, as these tests allow us to see, I believe that a great 
deal is yet to be done with the text of the Metamorphoses, in tracing 
its history in the Middle Ages, in distinguishing the classes of manu- 
scripts, and in estimating the effect of mediaeval glossaries. A con- 
spicuous and disheartening fact is that there is not a single important 
manuscript of the poem which has the quality of R of the Ars Ama- 
toria and Remedia or P of the Heroides and the Amores. These 
codices luckily preceded the period of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, well called by Traube the Aetas Ovidiana, when Ovid’s 
intense popularity resulted in the elaborate glossing and collating 
and contaminating of his text. But as we have seen, this process 
had already begun in the early Caroline period, if not before in Ire- 
land. The Berne fragment, a, which Magnus regards as sui generis 
among the manuscripts of the Metamorphoses, is by no means in the 
same category with R and P of the Carmina Amatoria. It should 
be compared rather with O of the Ars Amatoria, which is also 
Insular and also permeated with glosses. This leveling influence 
of glosses in all our manuscripts of the Metamorphoses should lead 
us to use more freely the readings of X and evens; M and N cannot 
be treated with the veneration appropriate for a text the only errors 
in which are due to scribal incapacity. Magnus has reformed pro- 
cedure considerably in this respect, but I believe we should go 
farther still. We need first a more thorough scouring of the selva 
oscura of glosses and classes. Then will be the time for some scholar 
with the genius and fine taste of Heinsius to make on the basis of 
ample and rationally sifted material a really critical edition of the 
Metamorphoses. For the present, the thesaurus of textual material 
which Magnus has accumulated after years of patient toil will be 
an indispensable source of information for the critic and should 
stimulate research. 


HaRrvArRD UNIVERSITY 





PROPER NAMES IN PLAUTUS, TERENCE, 
AND MENANDER 


By B. L. UtumMan 


The names that Plautus applies to his characters have been 
carefully studied by K. Schmidt (Hermes xxxvii, 173, 353, 608). 
No such study has been undertaken for Terence; nor has the still 
more important task of comparing and contrasting Plautus and 
Terence been accomplished. Finally there remains the comparison 
of Plautus, Terence, and the fragments of the other Roman comic 
poets with the fragments of the Greek New Comedy, a study which 
would help make clear the relation of the Roman writers to their 
Greek models. The fragments of the New Comedy were so few 
that no certain results could be hoped for; but the material has been 
augmented in recent years by the papyrus finds, and the study of 
this, coupled with a comparison of Plautus and Terence, should 
yield some definite results. In the present paper, I wish to call 
attention to the possible value of such a study by dealing with certain 
names of women, especially hetaerae, and by a very sketchy compari- 
son of all the names in Plautus, Terence, and Menander. 

Terence’s favorite names for hetaerae end in -is: Bacchis (Hi., 
Hec.), Chrysis (And.), Thais (Eun.). All the plays in which these 
names occur (except Hec.) are modeled on Menandrian plays, and 
all three names are found in the fragments of Menander. Terence 
uses no names in -ium for hetaerae, though this ending was often so 
used by Plautus and Greek writers... The only sure instances in 
Menander are Nannium, Nannarium and Phanium, and even of these 
the first two may be true diminutives. It is unsafe to generalize 
on such scanty evidence, but it would seem that the Greek Menander, 
like Terence, the Roman Menander, was not especially fond of this 
form of name for hetaerae. Terence occasionally uses the diminutive 
for other classes: Phanium is a virgo in the Phormio (after 
Apollodorus; Menander names a play Phaniwm); Dorcium is a 


1 Philotium in the Hecyra (based on a play of Apollodorus) is a true diminutive of 
Philotis, as she is regularly called in the play. 
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slave in the Phormio (after Apollodorus); Glycerium is a virgo 
in the Andria (after Menander). Menander used the name 
Glycerium in the Misogyne, but we do not know the girl’s station. 
Glycera is the heroine of the Periceiromene. Menander may have 
taken the name from his hetaera (she is referred to by the diminutive 
form of the name in Philostratus Ep. 68). We know that he referred 
to his Glycera by name in various plays (Alciph. i. 29; ii. 4. 20; 
Ath. 594d). 

We find a different situation in Plautus. He uses many names 
in -ium, some of which are not found in Greek. Adopting the classi- 
fication in Leo’s index, there are in the twenty-one plays ten courte- 
sans (one more in a fragment of the Cornicularia), four ancillae, one 
tibicina, two puellae, and one virgo with names in -iwm. But the 
two puellae and the virgo are really meretrices ingenuae. He uses 
Bacchis but once—in the Bacchides, a Menandrian play. A Chrysis 
is mentioned in the Pseudolus, while Thais does not occur at all. 

Another name that Terence uses for a hetaera is Pamphila, in 
the Phormio, a play based on one by Apollodorus. In the Hunuchus 
and the Adelphi, both Menandrian plays, Pamphila is a virgo. In 
Plautus’ Stichus, a play derived from Menander, the best MS, A, 


gives Pamphila as the name of an uzor, sister of Panegyris.' In 
Menander’s Epitrepontes Pamphila is the name of a wife. If the text 
is correct, a Pamphila is mentioned in one of the fabulae incertae in a 
context showing that she is not a hetaera. All this suggests, but by 
no means proves, that Menander preferred not to use the name as 
that of a hetaera. 


For the general comparison of names in Plautus, Terence, and 
Menander, I took the character names in the index of Koerte’s 
second edition of Menander, supplemented by those in Meineke’s 
index and those used as titles of plays, and compared them with those 
in Plautus and Terence. The results would no doubt be somewhat 
changed by taking all the names in the fragments of the New Comedy, 
and still more if we had the complete plays of Menander, but we 
can get an approximate idea of the situation. It is clear that Ter- 
ence, in his six plays, has more Menandrian names than Plautus 


1 For Panegyris, a non-Menandrian name, the scene heading of A has Philumena, 
a name used by Menander. This may or may not have some significance. 
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in his twenty-one plays. Barring doubtful cases, out of seventy- 
two! different names in the fragments of Menander, twenty-three 
appear in the six plays of Terence and only fourteen in the twenty-one 
plays of Plautus. Twenty appear in the four Menandrian plays of 
Terence (there are more than three in the other two plays because 
some names are found more than once), three in the three plays of 
Plautus that are almost certainly derived from Menander, and 
seven in the sixteen plays of Plautus that are surely or conceivably 
Menandrian (it is certain that five plays, and highly probable that 
more than five, are non-Menandrian). In other words, if we rate 
Terence’s ‘‘Menandrianism”—to coin a word—as 100 per cent, 
Plautus’ will be somewhere between 9 per cent and 20 per cent. 

Taking another viewpoint, we note that of the twenty-four names 
which Menander uses in two or more plays and of which he may be 
assumed to be somewhat fond, twelve are not used by either Plautus 
or Terence, while twelve are used by Terence and only five by 
Plautus,? whose plays are three and one-half times as numerous as 
those of Terence. Plautus’ “Menandrianism” is at the best but 
12 per cent of Terence’s. It is to be said, however, that two of 
those used by Terence are Laches and Myrrhina in the Hecyra, a 
non-Menandrian play (though Terence’s model, Apollodorus, appar- 
ently followed Menander closely). Menander uses Davos, Laches, 
Moschio, and Chaerepho five times each. The last two of these 
are not found in Plautus or Terence.’ 

In the foregoing we have been comparing all the names, whether 
they were those of speaking characters or those merely mentioned. 
It would perhaps be fairer to compare the lists of characters. Sucha 
comparison makes still clearer the similarity between Terence and 
Menander and the dissimilarity between Plautus and Terence on the 
one hand and Plautus and Menander on the other. We have the 
complete cast of characters of Menander’s Hero. Geta, Davos, 
Myrrhina, Sophrona, and Laches are found in Terence, but only the 


1 There are undoubtedly mistakes in my statistics due to the feeling that abso- 
lute accuracy was not essential in this provisional sketch. 

2 All five are among Terence’s twelve. The probable explanation is that these 
five were very common in the New Comedy. In that event the connection between 
Plautus and Menander would be even slighter than it appears to be. 

3It is hardly fair to include Chaerepho who was a real person merely alluded 
to by Menander. 
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first three in the much more numerous plays of Plautus, while 
Phidias, Sangarius, and Gorgias are found in neither. We have so 
much of the Epitrepontes that we are fairly certain about the list of 
characters. Davos, Pamphila, and Sophrona are in Terence’s lists, 
Davos and Pamphila (doubtful; see above), in those of Plautus. 
Onesimus, Smicrines, Charisius, Syriscus, Habrotonon, Chaerestratus, 
are not in the lists of either. 

Another comparison is interesting. All the plays of Terence con- 
tain Menandrian names in their lists of characters. All but one 
(Ht.) contain at least three. The situation in Plautus is strikingly 
different. Only one play (Truc.) has as many as two Menandrian 
names in the list of characters, and five (Amph., Bacch., Cas., Ps., 
Trin.) have one each, leaving fifteen without any. 

The foregoing material, scanty as it is,seems to show pretty clearly 
that Terence is more Menandrian in his choice of names than Plautus. 
It is by no means certain that he retained the names that he found 
in the plays of Menander,! but it is at least clear that he kept rather 
close to the Menandrian standard. How shall we explain the 
Plautine situation? Shall we maintain that he followed his originals 
and that his divergence from the Menandrian norm shows that his 
originals were written by poets other than Menander? This is 
impossible because surely four plays (the number of plays in which 
Terence used Menandrian plays as models) and probably several 
more, are based on Menander,? and so Plautus’ plays ought to reveal 
at least as many Menandrian names as those of Terence. We must 
conclude that Plautus handled his sources rather freely in the matter 
of names, using a species of contaminatio, if the word may be thus 
employed, or else going outside the field of New Comedy altogether.® 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1 Leo, Plaut. Forsch., ed. 2, p. 107. On the other hand Schoell shows (Sitzungsber. 
phil.-hist. Kl. Heidelberg. Akad., 1912, No. 7; known to me only from Fossataro’s 
summary in Riv. Fil. Cl., XLII [1914], 449 ff.) that the name and character of Byrria 
in the Andria was taken from Menander’s Perinthia, and argues that the same was 
true of Charinus. 


2 We are sure of the Stichus, and all but sure of the Bacchides and Cistellaria. For 
several others there is evidence more or less convincing. 
* Leo (Plaut. Forsch., ed. 2, p. 110, n. 1) says briefly that the difference between 


Plautus and Menander in the matter of names has now become clearer (through the 
discovery of the Menander fragments). 














THE APATIETIAEZ OF CRATINUS AND THE ELEUSINIAN 
TAX DECREE 


By Rouiuw H. TANNER 


Our knowledge of the nature and date of the Apazériées has 
been in a very unsettled condition ever since Leo! showed the untena- 
bility of Bergk’s arguments. There are some facts, we believe, not 
as yet rightly understood, which will give us material assistance in 
determining with some degree of certainty both the nature and the 
date of this comedy. In one fragment (56K), 


Tlavévovida rorXews Bacrded 
Tis ép.Bwdaxos, oia8’ Av Aéyouer, 
kal kiva Kal wodw jw waifovew. 


although it is variously interpreted by different scholars, all are 
agreed that there is a reference to Pericles as “king” of Athens.’ 
As this taunt would be largely without force after his death, it was 
most probably written before the fall of 429. This terminus ante 
quem is corroborated by the reference to Xenophon,‘ who is probably 
the son of Euripides,’ and who also died in 429, after the time of the 
dramatic festivals.® 


1 Rh. Mus., XXXIII (1878), 408-12. 

2 For corrected reading of this fragment see pp. 69, note, and 70. 

3 Leo (409) has failed to see that this is a taunt against Pericles for the almost 
arbitrary power which he was wielding and says, ‘‘es musste aber, so wenig wir uns 
tiber die Anrede Baciked cartpwy bei Hermippos (Mein. ii. 395) wundern, in hohem 
Grade befremden den Perikles auf der Bithne als Kénig der Stadt angeredet zu finden.” 
There is nothing at all inconsistent in regarding both passages as hits against Pericles. 
Hermippus has simply gone a step farther than Cratinus. Leo (410) himself agrees 
that Meineke’s supposition that Iavé:ovlda ultimately refers to Pericles is probably 
correct. He is undoubtedly right, however, in his belief that in reality a descendant 
of Pandion is one of the characters of the play, and that another fragment (49K) 
shows clearly that Theseus was one of the dramatis personae. It is the same type of 
political mythological travesty that we have in the Néueors, Acovucadétavdpos, and 
other plays. It is not unlikely that the title is connected with both the mythological 
subject of the play and the political object of the poet’s satire. 

4Fr. 53K: pépe viv cor 

€ aldplas karamvyootvny uvds dorpdyw Revoparros. 

5 See Bergk, R.c. Att., 63, and Meineke, FCG, II, 46. 

6 Cf. Thu. ii. 79. 1, 7; Diod. Sic. xii. 47. 3. 

(CxiassicAL PuiLo.oey XI, January, 1916] 65 
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The argument of Bergk (46-49), that the assailing of Lampon in 
three different fragments: 

Fr. 57K=1M: 

Adprwva, tov ob Bporév 

Widos Sibvarar preyupa. Seimrvov ditwy ameipyeuv. 
Fr. 58K =2M: 

viv 8 abfis épvyyaver* 

Bpixe: yap &rav 76 wapév, rpiyAp 5 Kav paxorro. 

Fr. 62K=11M: davyepouxiBnr«s, 
shows that the play as a whole was directed against him, seems at 
first thought to be refuted by Leo (408), who assigns all three frag- 
ments to the same choral song, and thinks that Lampon has no 
more connection with the play than Antimachus with the Acharnians 
or Archedemus with the Frogs. But he goes too far. He has shown 
the weakness of Bergk’s argument, but it by no means follows that 
if Lampon was the subject of an ode in the play he could not also 
be the main object of the poet’s attack. In the Knights, which was 
directed as a whole against Cleon, we find four odes! which are also 
directed entirely against him, and two others? which contain verses 
referring tohim. And besides, we shall find (pp. 68-70) some further 
evidence that Lampon was attacked in other parts of the Apazrériées, 
and this surely would not be likely if he stood in the same relation 
to this play as Antimachus to the Acharnians or Archedemus to the 
Frogs. 

Bergk’s (51-54) belief that the play was connected with the 
founding of Thurii has for its support only the fact that Lampon 
took a prominent part in this enterprise, and a mere conjecture 
about the title? which at most can only show that certain conditions 
might have obtained which would have made the title Apamérvées 
appropriate to the colonists of Thurii. Of course all will unhesi- 
tatingly agree with Bergk that the play must have been produced 
at a time when Lampon was in the public eye. But Lampon’s 


1Vss. 304 ff., 324 ff., 973 ff., 985 ff. 
2 Vss. 384 ff. and 398 ff. 


3Pp. 61-62, ‘‘Thurii enim cum magna frugum ubertate et omni voluptatum 
copia abundarent, novi quoque coloni mox deliciis et libidinibus diffluebant; quam 
molitiem quo gravius notaret, poeta Thuriorum incolis feminarum induit speciem.’’ 
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political activity is by no means limited to the time of the founding 
of Thurii. He was prominent in public affairs from at least this 
time until after the death of Cratinus,' and was kwumdobpevos even 
as late as the production of the Birds.? 

There is, however, an event in the life of Lampon, whose sig- 
nificance for this play seems not as yet to have been noticed, and 
to which the fragments mentioned above (p. 66) seem to refer so 
directly as to leave little doubt about the connection. From the 
well-known and much-discussed Eleusinian tax decree,? we learn 
that he took an active part in advocating a law at Athens, according 
to which all the Athenians and their allies were required to contribute 
a fixed proportion of their crops to the temple of Eleusis. The fact 
that he was a priest,‘ and an exegete,5 makes it seem more than 
probable that his advocacy of this decree was prompted by a very 
close and important connection with the management of the affairs 
of the Eleusinian goddesses. The opposition which this law nat- 
urally aroused was therefore directed against Lampon, who, accord- 
ing to the poet’s representation, with the greed which was so char- 
acteristic of the hungry priest,’ was thus seeking to replenish his 
treasury. Surely there is no event in his life to which the epithet 
a&yeporxiBnXs, and the verses above quoted (p. 66), can so fittingly 
refer. A further reference to Lampon’s activity in this matter 
may perhaps be seen in viv aifis, of the second passage quoted; 
for in this decree, which taxes the barley and the wheat,’ Lampon is 


1Cf. Kirchner, Pr. Aitt., II, 8996. 

2 Brought out in 414. Cf. vss. 521 and 988. See also Ar. Nub. 331-32 and Schol. 

3 7G, I. Sup., 59, No. 276. 

4Schol. Ar. Av. 521. 5 Eur. fr. 297K, 1. 338. 

6 Bergk (50) cites Arist. Rhet. iii. 18. 1, olov Tepixdijs Adurwva émrtpero rept 
Tis Teder hs TSv THs owrelpas lepdv, elwbvros 5é Sri ody olbv Te drédecrov dxovey, Hpero 
ei oldev adrés, pdoxovros 5é¢, “kal rds dréXecros &v;’’ to show that Lampon was 
not an initiate in the mysteries. But, from the very fact that Pericles asked him 
the question, and he said he knew, it seems more likely that he was an initiate, and 
that the phrase dréXeoros &» is humorously used in a double sense. It is not improb- 
able that the whole repartee was a joke, and that both Pericles and Lampon were 
initiates. 

7Cf. Ar. Av. 851-902, 959-991; Paz. 1043-1126. 

SL). 4-7: dmrdpxerOat roiv Oeoty Tod Kaprod kara ra wdrpia Kal Thy uavrelay Thy 
éy Aekpadv’ AOnvalous awd Tv éxardy pedlurwv KpcOdv uh Erarrov h éxréa, wupay Se awd 
Taw éxardv pedluywy wh Edarrov (H) Huscéxreov. 
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authorized to prepare another decree taxing the olive oil and to 
present it in the ninth prytany.! Undoubtedly he did so, and viv 
aiv@is may refer to this second decree.” 

In the fragment (56K) with which we began our discussion, a 
very apt sarcastic allusion to Lampon has been lost through cor- 
ruption in some of the MSS of the text of Pollux who quotes it. 
The word ép.8wdaxos has always been a stumbling-block to scholars, 
who, because of its inappropriateness to Athens,* have been led into 
various misinterpretations of this passage‘ A brief résumé of 
scholarly opinion on the fragment will convince us that it is not the 
word which Cratinus used. The early editions of Pollux (ix.99) 


1L). 59-61: wept 5¢ rod édalov rijs dwapxifs tvyypdwas, Adurwy émidatdrw rH 
Bourg él rijs évdrns mpuravelas, 7 5¢ Bovdr els rdv Siow ekeverxérw éxdvayxes. 


2 Whether a decree taxing the olive oil was ever really passed we do not know 
positively. The accounts of the émirdrac "EXevowwdéev for the year 329/8 (IG, 
2, 5, 198, No. 834b) list only barley and wheat. But possibly, as Foucart (BCH, IV 
[1880], 246) suggests, the dwapxal of the oil were not paid over to Demeter and Per- 
sephone, but to Athene. 


3 Cf. Thu. i. 2. 5. 


4Kihn, quoted by Hemsterhuis in the Lederlinus-Hemsterhuis edition (1706) 
of Pollux’ Onomasticon, p. 1084, says: ‘‘videtur Poéta lusisse in eo quod tribum Pan- 
dionidem assignat ludo, qui Urbs dicitur, & caleulum Regis nomine signatum habet: 
épiBédaxa vocat eundem propter multos calculos vel xw&pas distinctas lineis.”’ 

Bergk (64) says: ‘‘Est autem aptissimum, Thurios propter soli ubertatem 
affuentiamque rerum omnium dici ép:8édaxa wédcv: Pandionides autem, qui rex 
urbis vocatur, aut ipse est populus Atheniensis, aut unus aliquis ex conditoribus urbis, 
qui Pandionidis tribus fuit. Sed haec fateor incerta: prorsus autem obscurum, quor- 
sum spectet commemoratio ludi latrunculorum.” These two difficulties do not exist, 
if the passage is made to refer to Athens (see pp. 92-93 below). 

Meineke (45) doubtfully adopts Kihn’s explanation: ‘‘Unum quod non satis 
intelligo est Athenarum urbis epitheton ép:84daz, in quo reconditior latere videtur 
ambiguitas. .... Lapides lusorios etiam Bwous dictos fuisse intelligitur ex Dio- 
geniani, Prov. vii. 95 . . . . eo igitur fortasse referendum est illud ép:8ddaé.” 

Kock (CAF, I, 30): ‘‘épiBwdaxa cur dicat Atticam neutiquam fertilem nescio.”’ 

Herwerden, Collectanea, critica, epicritica, exegetica, 3: ‘‘Permirum est 
epitheton (épiBwdaxos), quoniam et aliunde et Thucydidis testimonio Atticam 
Xerréyewv fuisse constat. Si igitur sana est lectio, ironice ita poeta, sed frigidius, 
dixerit necesse est. Cogitavi de corrigendo épiddaxos, turbulentae, ut poeta comice 
finxerit épddat ab épiwdn ad similitudinem vocis ép:Sddag. Si nihil dixi, mihi 
ignoscatur. Sumus enim critici suspicacissimi mortalium.” 

Leo (410) even resorts to supplying a whole verse; ‘‘Das Beiwort ép:8ddaé ist 
fir Athen, das 5:4 7d Newréyewv doraclacros war, auffallend; nicht weniger auffallend 
ist es, dass einem Kénige, und einem Pandioniden gegeniiber die eigne Stadt durch 
eine dunkle Andeutung bezeichnet wird; und nun gerade durch eine Andeutung, die 
keiner auf Athen beziehen kann. So spricht wer als Ankémmling seine eigne Heimath, 
und hier eine solche deren augenblicklicher Lage er sich nicht rihmen kann, umschrei- 
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have mepi xddaxos.! Salamasius adopted épixéddAaxos, ex veteri libro, 
and this was the reading of the Antwerp MS of Kihn (=Bruxel- 
lensis 60).2_ Bentley’s attempt to make this reading fit the meter 
by emending to éprxwAaxos is properly rejected by Bergk (64), since 
épix@Aaé cannot be used in Greek for épixdAaé. The reading ép.Bw- 
Aaxos seems to have been put into the text by Jungerman,’? who 
found it in C,‘ the best MS of one of the four main lines of tradition.5 
The same reading was adopted by Kiihn from his Vossianus MS,' a 
copy of C.° As this reading seemed to make some sense in itself, 
suited the meter, and had the authority of C, it was also adopted by 
Hemsterhuis.! But it is just the kind of correction which would be 
inserted by a scribe who did not understand his original and gives 
us a word absolutely unsuited to the context. Bothe’s ép.Botd\axos 
is rightly rejected by Leo (4104) as not “verstandlich.” The true 


bend nennen will. Die Vermuthung scheint hiernach nicht zu gewagt, dass der 
Zufall uns auf die Frage des Pandioniden 


modamas tuas elvar pdoxwy, 
& pelpaxes, odx dv dudprow; 


die Antwort erhalten hat, die etwa folgendermassen zu ergenzen sein mag: 


Tlavdtovlda, rédews Bacided 

[rijs Kexpomsdav, #AOouev éx vhs] 

THs éptBdrAaxos—olo@’ hv Néyouev 

kal kbva kal wodev hy ralfovery, 
wobei dann freilich die Unruhen nicht mehr auf Athen bezogen werden diirfen.” 
Leo has been troubled not only by the word épi8wdaxos but also by Bentley’s emenda- 
tion of Baoikéws to Bacided, which, considering the large number of fragments which 
begin in the middle of a sentence, is entirely unnecessary. All the MS tradition is for 
Bacidéws (see p. 70,). If we regard these words as spoken by the chorus of Apa- 
awérides from Athens to someone else about Pericles and Athens, and restore the right 
word to the text in place of ép:8ddaxos, these difficulties disappear without resorting 
to emendation. 

That this passage can only be interpreted as referring to Athens was clearly seen 
by Thomas Hyde, when he said (Hemsterhuis, op. cit., 10843), ‘‘ Dictus Cratini locus 
in Captivis subobscurus est, ubi forte illudit Athenarum urbi, emphatice aliquando 
dicta és... . ubi adulatores canibus comparantur.” 

1 Hemsterhuis, op. cit., 1084,;. 

2 Cf. Bethe, Pollucis Onomasticon, I, xii. 

3 Hemsterhuis, op. cit., 1085;;. 

4 Lederlinus, op. cit., 1;. 

5 Cf. Bethe, op. cit., I, ix-x. 

6Cf. Bethe, ‘“‘Die Ueberlieferung des Onomastikon des Julius Pollux, 340,” 


Nachrichten von der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen, Hist.-phil. 
Klasse, 1895. 
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reading, iepoxdXaxos, is preserved by A,! the best representative of 
another main line of tradition.? It will also fit the meter.’ Here 

_ we see at once, now that we understand better the nature of this 
play, that in this word, coined by Cratinus for the occasion, we have 
a reference to the flattering priest, Lampon, who is probably also 
covertly referred to in the word xtva, for like the xiwy in the game,‘ 
this ‘“‘shameful” priest is one of the pawns with which the political 
game of Pericles is being played.® 

If we can agree with Bergk (48) in assigning fr. 315K® to this 
play, we have another reference to Lampon which is very appro- 
priate in a play directed against the begging priest. That the play 
had some connection with Eleusis might be inferred from the refer- 
ence (fr. 61K) to the sacred way, and from the fact that Theseus is 
one of the characters (p. 65s). 

The facts given above are sufficient to establish the very close 
relation between our play and the Eleusinian tax decree. If this 
conclusion is conceded, the comedy must have been produced very 
soon after the passage of the law. It could not have been brought 
out in the same year, because the City Dionysia began before the 
eighth prytany, and the decree was passed in the eighth prytany, 
or at any rate certainly not before the seventh. For the words 
(1. 23) 76 pév vov evar ws TaxioTa show that there was a strong 
feeling that no time could be wasted if the decree were to be pub- 
lished and promulgated in time for it to be in force during the current 
year.’ Even if we assume that the decree was passed in the seventh 


1 First published by Bekker in his Julii Pollucts Onomasticon, p. 385. Professor 
Bethe, the second part of whose Pollucis Onomasticon, it is to be greatly regretted, has 
not yet appeared, has very kindly sent me a collation of this passage. He says, ‘‘ Die 
Ueberlieferung des IX. Buches Pollux beruht auf zwei Handschriften-familien FS und 
ABCL, vel. die Praefatio meiner Ausgabe p. xv und xx. Nun lasst S [X, 94-107 aus, 
C ebenso IX, 72-129; es kommen fir IX, 99 also nur in Betracht F einerseits und 
ABL anderseits."” For the word in question he gives épiBwdaxos BL, lepoxddaxos A, 
wept Bddaxos F. All four MSS have Baordéws in the line before (see p. 69, note). 

2 Cf. Bethe, op. cit., I, ix. ; 

8 For similar examples of free resolution in this meter in comedy, cf. Ar. Eq. 503; 
Nub. 911, 916; Paz. 169. Cf. also White, The Verse of Greek Comedy, 108, § 271. 

4Cf. Pollux ix. 98. 

5 For further interpretation of this fragment see pp. 92-93 below. 

6 yadklda xixrhoxovar Geol, Avipes 5é KUBnruv. 

7 Cf. Sauppe, Attica et Eleusinia, 7. For the same reason Schmidt, Jahr. kl. Ph., 
CXXXI (1885), 685, feels justified in asserting, ‘‘dasz es gerade der letzten spanne 
der 8n. prytanie oder den anfangen des mai angehdrt.”’ 
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prytany, the interval is too short to allow for the engraving and 
erection of the stone and the general spreading of information con- 
cerning the law. The play must, therefore, have been produced in 
the spring following the year in which the law was passed. If, then, 
we can determine the date of this decree, we shall have determined 
also the time of the production of our play. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the date of 
the Eleusinian tax decree.! All are agreed in assigning it on grounds 
of the writing to the period between 446 and 403. A corroboration 
of the year 446 as a terminus post quem is to be found in the 
deference which the decree displays toward the Greek states which 
were not members of the confederacy,? and which points to a date 
after the failure of the Pan-Hellenic congress. The call for this con- 
gress was undoubtedly sent out in 448/7.4. The fact that this decree 
preceded the performance of the Aparérides, which occurred not 
later than the death of Pericles, restricts the period to 446-429. 
Furthermore, as it could hardly have been passed during the years 
of the Peloponnesian War,® we may exclude all dates after 432.6 

The apparently favorable attitude of the Pythia toward the 
Athenians, which is shown in the decree by the thrice-repeated’ 
phrase xara Ta marpia Kal Thy pavteiay Thy éy AeXdGr, corroborates 
these arguments for an early date and reduces still further the 
limits of our dating, in spite of the claim of Schmidt’ that the par- 
teia referred to cannot be a response just received by the Athenians. 


1 For bibliography see Ziehen, Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 19. 

2 Ll. 32-33: éxelvors 5¢ wh éwerdrrovras, xedevovras 5¢ dwdpxecbar dav Boddwvrat, 

3 Cf. Duncker, GA, IX5, 126;. 

4 Busolt, GG, III, 1, 4455. 5 Cf. Foucart, op. cit., 254. 

6It may be, as Foucart (254), Dittenberger (Sylloge®, 34), Busolt (474,), and 
Léschcke (Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias, 18), believe, that in Thu. ii. 17 
there is a reference to the oracle which prompted this decree, although Schmidt (695) 
throws some doubt upon this when he says that in this passage, “‘handelt es sich gar 
nicht um ein verbot der ‘errichtung von heiligtiimern,’ sodern um das ‘bewohnen’ 
(olxetv) des Pelargikons.” If Foucart’s view is right, we have a further argument 
for a date prior to 432. 

7LI. 5, 26, 34. 

8 Cf. op. cit., 688: “‘nicht nur werden in bezug auf die eleusinischen dwrapxat die 
mwdrpia in unserm decrete bei Isokrates (Panegyr. 31) als wadacd evepyecia sondern 
auch die wayrela unserer inschrift von dem gewihrsmann des Suidas (u. Elpeoudyn) 
ausdriicklich als raXacds xpnopdss bezeichnet.’’ Schmidt is followed by Ziehen (Leges 
Graecorum sacrae, 19; Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 22). 
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For, whatever may be the reference in ra 7ar7pia,! he has no authority 
for identifying the “‘uavreia unserer inschrift’’ with the mwadauds 
xpnoyes of Suidas, and, even if the identity were established, the 
source of Suidas could properly use the word zadatés, “‘aforetime,”’ 
of an oracle of the fifth century B.c.; for raXatds is a relative word 
and need not mean “ancient” like apxatos.2 It may well be that 
there was an ancient xpyoyés which started the custom styled ra 
mwarpia in our decree. Possibly the wavreia was one of the reminders 
which, according to Isocrates (Panegyr. 31), rats éxXevroboats (1ddeECt) 
modAakis » Ilvia mpocérakev, or it may have been an utterance 
prompted by some special situation of Athens and furnishing a 
motive for the decree in question. The other arguments which 
Schmidt (689) gives in support of his contention that this parreia 
is an old oracle are equally faulty. He claims that, if an oracle 
had recently been given, it would have been quoted in the decree, 
and there would have been no need of the ovyypadets, who pre- 
pared the document for submission to the council and the people. 
But surely there would have been plenty of work left for them, for, 
from what we know of ancient oracles, we cannot assume that the 
Pythia would have given all the detailed directions which we find 
in our decree. Nor need we be surprised by the cautious deference 
shown to the states outside of the league in the light of the fact that, 
at the time the decree was passed, the oracle was favorable to Athens 
and therefore hostile to her opponents. Nor can any argument be 
derived from the failure of the decree to repeat the phrase xara 7a 
mwarpia Kal Thy pavreiav thy éy AeddGy in the passage referring to 
the allies, for the whole tenor of the decree would lead us to under- 
stand that this appeal was intended for them as well as for the 
Athenians and the Greeks not in the league, even if it is not expressly 
so stated, and probably it is implied in xara radré (1. 14), as Schmidt 
(697) later practically admits. Surely these are weak arguments 
for his statement “dasz es sich fort und fort um einen orakelspruch 

1Schmidt’s statement that Isocrates designates the rdrpia of our decree as a 
mwadad evep’yecla will not be accepted by one who reads the passage in the Panegyric 
carefully. Isocrates states rather that the mwada:d evepyeola—the ‘‘aforetime”’ 


kindness of Athens—was the reason for the sending of the dwapxat by the states, 
and that this sending in the course of time became 74 rdrpua. 


2 Cf. Capps, Class. Phil., II (1907), 25-27, 33-35. 
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handelt, zu dessen zeit der delische bund noch gar nicht bestand.””! 
Undoubtedly Foucart (232) is right in feeling that the constant use 
of the definite article shows that it is a particular oracle, recently 
received, which is calling the Athenians to the observance of their 
neglected duty.2 In the year 434/3 we find the oracle giving a 
decision adverse to Athens in regard to the founding of Thurii,* 
and from this time on until the truce of 423 it is so strong a partisan 
of the Spartans* that responses in favor of the Athenians are not 
to be expected during that period.’ The decree was accordingly 
certainly passed before 434, and probably several years before. 

From what has already been said we can confidently assign our 
decree to the period 446-435. Before attempting to fix its date 
more precisely let us examine the arguments given by Korte and 
others for dates later than 435. 

The latest date suggested by anyone for this decree is that of 
Korte,® who assigns it to 418. In support of this dating he adduces 
(321), in the first place, some peculiarities of the writing. By com- 
paring this inscription with two others from Eleusis’ of about the 
same date, he finds that the sign of the spiritus asper is missing eight 
times in our document and not at all in either of the others. These 
two inscriptions, however, are too short to give us trustworthy data 
on a matter of this kind, for they contain only seven and eight cases 
of spiritus asper respectively, whereas our inscription contains 55 
words which either do begin or ought to begin with a rough breathing. 
If only ll. 4-14, or 33-46, or 48-62, of our document had been pre- 
served, we should have had a fragment containing at least as many 
words requiring the rough breathing as either of the inscriptions 


1 Schmidt’s (689-90) argument from the political situation is based on his dating 
of the decree and will be discussed later (p. 91). 


274 mwdrpia is sufficiently marked off from rhv uavrelay by the repetition of the 
article. The omission of xara with the latter is adequately explained by Ziehen 
(Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 22), who says that the words xara ra wdrpia xal rhv 
pavrelay rhv éy Aedpdv ‘‘unam potius formulam efficiunt, qua quid et antiquitus 
et divinitus commendatum praedicetur.” 


3 Diod. Sic. xii. 35. 

4Cf. Thu. i. 118. 3, 121, 143; iii. 92; iv. 118. 

5 Cf. Duncker, GA, IX5, 126. 

6 Ath. Mitt., XXI (1896), 320 ff. 

7 IG, I. Sup., 174, No. 225k, and Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), 163 ff. 
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cited by Koérte and yet showing not a single case of failure to use the 
sign; and yet the sign is lacking eight times out of fifty-five in the 
whole document. Besides, of the eight words in our inscription 
which lack the sign for the spiritus asper, six are the article, a word 
which in inscriptions in general lacks the sign of the rough breathing 
more often than any other word in the language. In the two inscrip- 
tions quoted by Kérte there is but one article of aspirated form. 
The Nelean inscription,! which he calls ‘‘ein wenig freier,’’ certainly 
gives a strong argument against his dating as far as its use of aspira- 
tion is concerned, for of forty aspirated words only four have the 
sign, and one word? has it wrongly. A far better idea of the period 
to which our inscription belongs as far as the spiritus asper is con- 
cerned will be gained from the accompanying table of all the Attic 
decrees from 446 to 411, given in the first volume of the second edi- 
tion of Dittenberger’s Sylloge, which are long enough, well enough 
preserved, and of a date sufficiently well established, to be of value 
for our purpose. The decree under consideration (Ditt.2, 20) and 
the Nelean inscription (Ditt.?, 550) are also included. Thus we 











Ditt. IG Aspirated | Without | Percent- Date Remarks 
ords Sign age 
20 I. Sup., 276 55 8 CS a eee 
17 I. Sup., 27a 47 7 14.9 446/5 
19 I, 31 18 f 22.2 ca. 444 
21 I, 32, and Sup., p. 52 16 30.8 435/3| But not cut 
63 in stone 
until after 
420/1 
33* I, 40 43 14 32.6 424 
550 I. Sup., 53a 40 36 90.0 418 























* In 1. 18 of this inscription the restoration of Kirchhoff is followed, as it fits the 
space better. 


see that our document has the smallest percentage of neglect to use 
the spiritus asper of any of these inscriptions. These results would 
undoubtedly be substantially the same if we were to include all the 
Attic decrees given in the Corpus. 

A further consideration mentioned by Kérte (321) in support of 
his late date for this inscription is the fact that Ionic datives plural 
are found only in a-stems, while in one of the other Eleusinian 
inscriptions,’ containing no datives plural of a-stems, all the datives 


17G, I. Sup., 66, No. 53a. 3 7G, I. Sup., 174, No. 225k. 
2 éfévac in 1. 9. 
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plural of o-stems end in -o1w1. But when we examine the facts, 
we find that this amounts to but three occurrences of the word oie. 
K@rte is obliged to admit that in the other Eleusinian inscription! 
datives plural of a-stems do not occur and those of o-stems do not 
have the Ionic form. According to Meisterhans-Schwyzer,? the 
use of -ovor in Attic inscriptions ceases after 444 with but three 
exceptions, of which the form ofo. quoted by Kérte is one. This 
exception, therefore, may not be used as a criterion for dating any 
other inscription. Similarly, according to the same authority,’ 
the dative plural of a-stems changes to -as at about 420, with the 
sole exception of the Nelean inscription of 418, which conservatively 
keeps to the Ionic form except in one word.‘ Our inscription is 
accordingly precisely like all the inscriptions from 444 to 420 in that 
it has all its datives plural of o-stems in -ors and all its datives 
plural of a-stems in the Ionic form.5 

The letters of the Athenian copy of this inscription, which was 
undoubtedly cut at the same time and probably by the same stone- 
cutter, are described by Wilhelm (15) as ‘“‘die schénsten Formen 
der ausgebildeten attischen Schrift der zweiten Hialfte des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts.” This, he thinks, favors a late dating of the docu- 
ment, but he is obliged to admit that similar writing appears on 
monuments as early as 433/2.6 Because of the uncertainty of such 
comparisons, we may consider that the writing furnishes no evidence 
against a dating as early as 433 or even considerably earlier. 

But Kérte’s third and chief argument (322-23) rests on the 
“lacherlich geringfiigigen Summen,” 6 Dr. and 31 Dr., which were 
turned over by the ieporowi to the émordrar ’EXevowwd0ev in the 

1 Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), 163 ff. 

2 Grammatik der attischen Inschriften’, p. 126. 


3 Op. cit., p. 121. 4LI1. 16-17, dwodéxrais. 


5 This is a strong argument against the suggestion of Wilhelm (Jahreshefte des 
dst. arch. Inst., VI [1903], 14) that in the sixth line of the small fragment of the Athe- 
nian copy of our decree the Attic datives x:Alats Spaxuais were used instead of the 
Ionic xiAlawiv Spaxueor of our inscription. The shortage of space, amounting to 
two letters, must be accounted for in some other way. It is much more likely that 
the unnecessary v was omitted from yiAlaco.v and that somewhere in the line three 
letters were crowded into the space of two as in Il. 42 and 54 of our decree, or possibly 
x'Alawoiv was shortened to xiAlace (cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 120). 

6 Op. cit., p. 15: ‘‘ Freilich findet sich verwandte Schrift bereits auf alteren Steinen 
wie CIA, I, 32 (Sylloge?, 21); CIA, I, 179 (Sylloge*, 26) aus dem Jahre 433/2 v. Chr.”’ 
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years 421/0 and 420/19! respectively, and which “‘sollen der Ertrag 
einer Abgabe sein, die vor 20 Jahren? so feierlich eingesetzt ward, 
zu der alle athenischen Biirger, alle Bundesgenossen und womdglich 
noch andere hellenische Stidte beisteuerten.” He allows that 
these are probably the amounts left after buying the victims for 
sacrifice as stipulated in the decree (ll. 36-40). Assuming that the 
cattle could be purchased for not more than 100 Dr. each,’ the sheep 
and goats for not more than 20 Dr. each,* and allowing amply for 
incidental expenses, he estimates that the dmapxai could not have 
exceeded 500 Dr., which would represent at current prices’ about 
250 medimnae of grain,® or the tax on 150,000 medimnae of barley. 
On the other hand, the grain crop of Attica, which gradually decreased 
from the time of the sixth century,’ amounted in 329/8, a poor year,® 
to about 400,000 medimnae. In view of this fact Kérte (324) 
considers it “ganz undenkbar”’ that in 421/0 at least two-thirds of 
the Attic grain and the entire crop of the allies and other Greek states 
were untaxed. In support of this contention he also finds that the 
émvorara ’EXevowvdlev “hat im Jahre 408/7 eine arapxn von 1137 
Dr. 3 Obolen zu buchen,” that in 380 Isocrates" represented the 
custom as still zealously observed, and (325) that in 329/8” the pro- 
ceeds of the tax amounted to 1,152 medimnae of barley and about 
120 of wheat, from the proceeds of the sale of which, after paying 
for the sacrificial animals, whose number was considerably increased, 
and after deducting several items of expense, 657 Dr. still remained 
for dedicatory offerings to the goddesses. 
17G, I. Sup., 174, No. 225k. 


2 According to the view which he combats. 


3 This is based on IG, II, 2, 382, No. 965b; I, 86, No. 188, 1.7; II, 2, 274, No. 814a, 
1. 36. 


4 Based on Bickh, Staatshaushaltung’, I, 96. 

5 According to Béckh, op. cit., I, 117. 

®To keep the figures simple he neglects the small proportion of wheat, which 
would be sold at a higher price, and reckons all the grain at the price of the barley. 

7 Beloch, Bevélkerung der griechischen-rémischen Welt, pp. 90 f. 

8 Kohler, Ath. Mitt., VIII (1883), 167 f., 211 ff. 

® Foucart, BCH, VIII (1884), 211. 

10 Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), opp. p. 192, 1. 4. 

1 Panegyr. 31. 

12 JG, II, 2, 522, No. 834b., and II, 5, 198, No. 8340. 
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Let us examine more closely the terminology of these three 
accounts. In the records of 421/0 and 420/19 we read: émordrat 
"Enevowdbev . . . . mapedéEavro (6 Dr. and 31 Dr.) wap’ ieporody 
"EXevotu . . . . ad Tod cirov Tis amapxis rotv Beoty; in that of 
408/7: émurdra "EXevoin . . . . rade mapedaBouev rapa trav mpb- 
Tepov émuorarav .... & moder dmapxn (1137 Dr. 3 Ob.); and in 
that of 329/8: Adyos émicrarav ’Enevowdbev ctr... . (y 3) kai 
tovro (657 Dr.) wapedwxaper ieporowis éy BovAts . . . . eis avdOnua 
tow Beoty. Now our tax decree provides (ll. 9-10) that the dérap- 
xai are to be delivered rots ieporowits rots ’EXevowdber,! and that 
after they have made the sacrifices specified (ll. 36-40) they are 
to provide (ll. 40-42) dva?jyuara from the rest of the proceeds 
according to the vote of the people. No mention whatever is 
made of the émoradra. In the light of these facts, as Kirchhoff 
and Ziehen,? Lipsius,? and von Prott* have seen, the natural infer- 
ence from the statement in the records of 421/0 and 420/19 is 
that 6 Dr. and 31 Dr. are merely the nominal balances which the 
ieporowt have to turn over to the émordra at the end of their 
year of office after purchasing the sacrificial animals, paying all inci- 
dental expenses, and also buying such d4va@nyuara as have been voted 
by the Athenian people. We have no means of determining the 
amount of this last item. It may have been very large. It may 
have covered, to use Kérte’s (324) expression, “‘mindestens zwei 
Drittel des attischen Getreides und die gesamte Ernte der Bundes- 
genossen.”” But we need not assume that it did, for it is probable 
that the custom of sending the dzapxai had been more and more 
neglected during the strenuous years of the Archidamian War.® 


1This title is simply the more usual equivalent of leporoiol *EXevotn, as Ditt. 
Syl.?, 34, No. 20;, has shown. 


2 Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 222; Leges Graecorum sacrae, 21. 
3 In Schémann, Griechische Alterthiimer', II, 389,. 4 Bu.J., CII (1899), 115. 


5 Cf. Sauppe, op. cit.,7: ‘‘ Verisimile vero est eis temporibus, quibus opes Athenien- 
sium bello peloponnesiaco fractae neque iam ut ultro mitterent civitates reliquas com- 
movere neque admonitionibus vim addere poterant, piam illam consuetudinem magis, 
magisque neglectam esse.”’ That it was hard to keep the allied states in line is shown 
by Isocrates (Panegyr. 31): tats 5é éxXevrovcats rodddxs H IlvOla wpocératev dropépew 
Td pépn THv kaprdv cal woety mods Thy wodev Thy huetépay TA Wadrpia. In 329/8, only 
seven cities outside of Attica are represented in the dwrapyal, and as Foucart (BCH, 
VIII, 203) says, ‘‘nous verrons en effet qu’en cette année 329/8 aucune ville étrangére 
n’avait consacré les prémices 4 Eleusis et que les envois sont faits seulement par 
les Athéniens et leurs colons.” 
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Even if in these years the receipts from the dzapxai were so small that 
after paying for the offerings there was no money left for dva@nuara, 
yet an income which, in these years of distress,! amounted to the tax 
on practically one-third of the normal grain crop of Attica surely 
does not imply that the ‘durch Orakel geheiligten Brauch” was so 
entirely forgotten that it could not easily and naturally increase in 
times of peace to the point where Isocrates forty years later could 
represent it as “noch eifrig geiibt.’’ It is also not impossible that, 
in this year of a scarcity of grain? and general hard times, the price 
of both grain and cattle was higher than normal. Or it may be, as 
von Prott (op. cit.) urges, that the high prices of 329/8 are to be 
explained by the fact that very high prices were often paid for 
exceptionally fine animals for sacrifice, and if the same prices be 
used for 420 the grain taxed would amount to about 420,000 medim- 
nae. Thus the very facts which Korte uses to show that the inscrip- 
tion must have been set up after the Peace of Nicias give us, when 
rightly understood, good evidence that the decree was passed before 
that time. 

We can well imagine, as Korte (326.) suggests, that in the years 
immediately preceding 408/7, in the straitened circumstances in 
which the Athenians were at that time because of the war, and while 
the regular worship of the Eleusinian goddesses was interfered with 
by the Spartan occupation of Decelea,’ the people had refrained from 
voting any déva@juara. And perhaps even the special offerings had 

1 The distress of these years is well portrayed by Aristophanes in several passages 
in the Peace. Cf. vss. 62-63, 105-6, 119-21. The terrible effects of the war are 


dramatically portrayed by the figure of the mortar and pestle (vss. 228 ff.). Cf. also 
vss. 263-66. 


2A pathetic comment on this situation is the eagerness of the farmers of Attica 
to pull out the goddess Peace, even if they have to do it all themselves. Cf. Ar. Paz. 
v. 508: 
ay’, Svipes, abrol 5% pbvor AaBwpel” ol yewp’yol. 


That they had not been able to cultivate the fields is well shown by vss. 551-53: 


dxovere Negs> rods yewpyovs dmiévat 
Ta yewpyixd oxedn AaBbvras els dypdv 
as Tdxwor’ dvev Soparlov xal Elpous xdxovrlov- 
and by many following verses. The sickle-maker informs us (vss. 1199-200), 
ws mpd Tod 
ovdeis érplar’ av Spéravov ovdé KoddvBov, 
3 Xen. Hel. i. 4. 20; Plut. Alc. 34. 
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been omitted or curtailed. In 412/1, after draining the treasuries of 
Athene, the Athenians had even taken the reserve fund of 1,000 
Talents,! which had been set aside in 431 to be used only in case of 
immediate peril to the city, and their financial condition was fast 
reaching the crisis which in 406 compelled them to melt up for coin- 
age all the valuable objects in the antecella of the Parthenon, except 
one golden wreath.? It is easy to understand how in 408/7 they 
would even hoard the comparatively small sum of 1137 Dr. 3 Ob., 
which, at a time when it was impossible for the Athenians to culti- 
vate their land and when most of the allies were in a state of revolt, 
it may have taken more than one year to accumulate. Here we 
have simply the record of one college of émuordra: turning over this 
balance of 1137 Dr. 3 Ob. to their successors at the end of their four 
years’ term of office. Surely there is no evidence here of any larger 
amapxai in 408/7 than in 421/0. 

Some time before 329/8, as Ziehen* has shown, the ieporowi 
’"EXevowdfev had been replaced by the ieporowl éy Bovdjs and the 
functions of their office greatly curtailed. They now had charge 
only of the offerings and the purchase of the dva@nuara; the receiving 
of the dmapxai and all the financial administration of the temple is 
transferred to the émordra.5 In the record of this year we find 
that the 657 Dr. turned over to the ieporowi éy BovAjs was the 
amount of the dmapxai left after deducting amounts paid for the 
specified sacrifices and before the purchase of the dva@nyara. Un- 
doubtedly any small balance left after the purchase of the offerings 


1 Thu. viii. 15; Schol. Ar. Lys. 173. 


2Cf. IG, I, 54 and 69, No. 140, and Kirchhoff, ‘‘ Bemerkungen zu den Urkunden 
der Schatzmeister der anderen Gétter, 55,” Abh. d. K. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Ber., 1864. 

3 According to this same inscription the cash reserve of the temple had been 
reduced to something less than three talents. Cf. the balance of over 90 talents 
shown in JG, I. Sup., 173, No. 225g. 

4 Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 222-24. = 


5 7G, II, 5, 183, No. 767b, and 198, No. 8340, ll. 43-45, show that in the fourth 
century the four-year term of office of the érierdra: began with the first year of an 
Olympiad. So also in the inscription of 408/7 (Ath. Mitt., opp. p. 192) the new 
ériordra: enter upon their duties at the beginning of an Olympiad. Butin JG,I.Sup., 
174, No. 225k, their four years seem to begin with the third year of an Olympiad. 
Evidently some change in the time of their election took place between 418 and 408. 
This may have been the time of the afore-mentioned change in the administration 
of affairs at Eleusis, for which Ziehen (op. cit.) is searching for a more exact date. 
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was again returned to the émurdra.1. And this no doubt would be 
a “lacherlich gerinfiigige Summe”’ comparable with the 6 Dr. and 
the 31 Dr. turned over to them in 421/0 and 420/19. Evidently 
here is no argument to show that the tax decree was not yet in force 
in 419/8. Even if our explanation of the inscription above con- 
sidered is not accepted, the fact that in 421/0 the érurara: receive 
the small sum of 6 Dr. from the teporoi while in 329/8 the émora- 
Tat pay over the much larger sum of 657 Dr. to the teporowoi should 
warn us against assuming that these two amounts have been derived 
in the same way. 

K6rte (328-29) finds that in the years 420-18 Athens was again 
in a position to take up Pericles’ program of the unification of all 
the Greeks in peaceful enterprise under the leadership of Athens; 
for Alcibiades, by the treaty with the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans, concluded in 420,? and the operations which followed in 
Achaea,’ had placed Athens at the head of one of the most powerful 
coalitions which she had ever gathered about her. As this coalition 
was dissolved in the late summer of 418 and as Korte believes that 
the law was not in force in 419,‘ he fixes upon the spring of 418 as 
the date of the decree. He fails to see that this argument, although 
explaining why Athens would have been strong enough to pass the 
decree, does not account for the long life of the institution which it 
revived. The very first payment would have been disturbed by the 
gathering war, and a custom which started so inauspiciously would 
not have been likely to have the vigor he claims for it in 408/7, 380, 
and 329/8. Furthermore, the year 418/7 was not an intercalary 
year,® which, as we shall see (pp. 83-87), it would have to have been 
if his dating were correct.® 


1 Cf. Ziehen (op. cit.): ‘‘Freilich, es ist anzunehmen, dass auch die leporaol éy 
Bovdjjs der 4. Jahrhunderts, die ja von den émiordra: die nach Abzug der Kosten fir 
Opfer etc. gebliebene Summe offenbar zum Ankauf der dva@yara erhielten, den 
schliesslich tibrig gebliebenen Rest wieder an die émierdra: zuriickgaben.” 


2? Thu. v. 47; IG, I. Sup., 14, No. 46d. 3 Thu. v. 52. 4See pp. 75-76. 
5 Keil, Hermes, X XIX (1894), opp. p. 358, gives a convenient table. 


6 He has also failed to see that his statement (330) that this intercalation ‘gut 
zu der von Aristophanes in den Wolken (615 ff.) geschilderten Kalenderwirrung gegen 
Ende des archidamischen Krieyes passt,’’ if taken in connection with the fact that the 
reformation in the calendar came before 418 (Keil, op. cit., 346-47), is an argument 
against his dating. This fact also argues against his further suggestion (330,) that 
the passage from Aristophanes may belong to the revision of the Clouds. 
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One further argument of Kérte (330-31) remains to be noticed. 
It is based on the article in Lampon’s amendment to our law (ll. 
54-59) which directs that the Basileus shall inclose the Pelargicon, 
and that in the future no one shall erect altars, quarry stone, or 
remove stone or earth, without the consent of the Bovdy and the 
Sjuos, and provides a penalty of 500 Dr. for the violation of this 
law. A cause, “wenn nicht der Hauptanlass,” of this Kérte finds 
in the building in 420, “ohne ersichtliche Mitwirkung des Staats,” 
of the Asclepieum, which, on the authority of Dérpfeld,' was either 
entirely or partially in the Pelargicon, and in the opposition to the 
sanctuary in the following year on the part of the Kerykes.2 This 
argument rests on two assumptions: that the Asclepieum was 
founded without the vote of the council and people, and that it was 
at least partly in the territory of the Pelargicon.? Neither of these 


1 Ath. Mitt., XX (1895), 192. 2 See Karte, op. cit., 313-20. 


3 Even though we do not take the view of Judeich (Topographie von Athen, 111), 
which limits the Pelargicon to a small area near the west end of the Acropolis, but 
subscribe to the main contention of Dérpfeld and his followers, that it included a much 
larger stretch of land along the southern slope, it is still open to debate as to whether 
it covered any part of the territory of the Asclepieum. After much searching in the 
writings of Dérpfeld, I fail to find any place where he has given us a reason for thinking 
that it did. In 1889 (Ath. Mitt., XIV, 65) he describes this region as ‘‘das von der 
Klepsydra bis zum Asklepieion reichende Pelasgikon.”” According to Miss Harrison 
(Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 538), Dr. Dérpfeld in 1889 held that 
the Pelargicon extended to and only to the Asclepieum, and she so represented it on 
her map (296). In 1895 in the passage cited by Korte, he seems to state dogmatically 
that ‘“‘ein anderes Stiick (der alten pelargischen Burg) war vom Asklepieion und viel- 
leicht von anderen Heiligtiimern eingenommen.” In the next year, 1896, he says 
(Rh. Mus., LI, 131), ‘Ein Theil der Unterburg war das zur Zeit des Thukydides iré 
Thv dxpérody gelegene Pelargikon (ii. 17), dessen spitere Ausdehnung wir zwar kennen 
(es reichte vom Areopag bis zum Asklepieion), dessen urspriingliche Grenzen wir 
aber nicht mit voller Sicherheit angeben kénnen. Wahrscheinlich umfasste die 
Unterberg den Burghiigel soweit, dass sie die Klepsydra im Nordwesten und die 
Asklepieionquelle im Siiden einschloss. Jedenfalls lag sie am westlichen und siidlichen 
Abhang.” In 1906 in his review (Woch. kl. Ph., XXIII, 205-6) of Judeich’s Topo- 
graphie von Athen he simply says, “‘ Die Altere pelasgische Festung dagegen war meines 
Erachtens grésser und umfasste ausser der spiteren Akropolis noch einen weiteren 
Teil des Westabhanges und fast den ganzen Siidabhang bis einschliesslich des Asklepi- 
eion.”” By this time Miss Harrison (Primitive Athens, 35, and n. 3) has adopted this 
view and gives two reasons for it, ‘The Pelasgikon of Lucian’s day only extended as 
far as the Asklepieion: the earlier fortification must have included what was later 
the Asklepieion, as it would need to protect the important well within that precinct. 
A protest was raised against the building of the Asklepieion after it was begun; possi- 
bly this was because of its encroachment on the Pelargikon,” and for this last reason 
she refers to the argument of Kérte which we are discussing, and which, as we have 
seen, rests on two unfounded assumptions. The other reason is refuted by Judeich 
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_ assumptions can be proved. Regarding the first one, as von Prott 
(116) says, Korte himself feels the weakness of the supposition, for 
the worship of Asclepius was taken into the cult of Demeter, and it 
is unthinkable that the cult of Asclepius was settled in the Pelargicon 
without the vote of the council and people. The passage from 
Lucian,! which is cited by Miller* in support of the second assump- 
tion, proves, if anything, that the Pelargicon did not include any 
of the territory of the Asclepieum, and Dérpfeld* so understands 
it. Besides, a better reason for the regulation about the Pelargicon 
is found in the common custom of making provision for the inviola- 
bility of consecrated ground.‘ 

Thus all the arguments which KG6rte has advanced for his dating 
fall to the ground. Nor can we accept the arguments which Ziehen® 
gives for the year 422. He accepts K6rte’s (321) arguments from 
the orthography and use of the spiritus asper as placing the decree 
in the time of the Peace of Nicias, and argues that during the inva- 
sions of Archidamus into Attic territory in 431-425 the offerings 
must have ceased; the accounts of 422-418 show that they were 
being made; the truce made in the month Elaphebolion in 423 with 
the consequent hope of peace must have offered the occasion for the 
passing of the decree. He is quite right in regarding the accounts of 
422-418 as evidence that the law was then in force. But, as we 
have seen (pp. 73-75), Korte’s arguments do not hold. Undoubtedly 
(op. cit., 1113) when he says, ‘‘Gegen den Einschluss der Asklepieionquelle zum P. 
spricht, dass sich dabei der Wassermangel, der die Anhinger Kylons zur Ergebung 
zwang (Thuk. i. 126, 9), kaum verstehen lasst. Dérpfeld’s latest statement on this 
subject (Ath. Mitt., XXXVI [1911], 72) leaves the extent of the Pelargicon unde- 
fined, and describes it simply as ‘‘der westliche und namentlich der siidliche Burgab- 
hang, entsprechend den Angaben des Thukydides (ii. 15).”” It is greatly to be regretted 
that Dérpfeld’s long-contemplated (Ath. Mitt., XXXVI [1911], 71) ‘‘gréssere Arbeit” 
on the Pelargicon has not yet appeared. 

1 Pisc. 42. 

2 Am. J. Arch., VIII (1893), 487-88. 


3 Cf. Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 131, quoted on p. 813. The reference (Ath. Mitt., XIV 
[1889], 65), cited by D’Ooge (The Acropolis of Athens, 26) in support of his statement 
that according to Dérpfeld “the Pelargicon would include the springs of the Clepsydra 
and of the sanctuary of Asclepius,” does not so state. Dérpfeld speaks here of ‘“‘das 
von der Klepsydra bis zum Asklepieion reichende Pelasgikon.” 

4Cf. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae, 22. See also Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 
Nos. 34 and 87. 


5 Leges Graecorum sacrae, 21-22. 
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the dmapxai were very small during the years 431-425; but this is 
no argument against a still earlier date for our decree. His further 
argument that the confused condition of the calendar in 423! must 
have been the cause for the intercalation of an extra month is refuted 
by the fact that the change of the intercalary month from Poseideon 
II to Hecatombaeon II, which, as we shall see (pp. 83-87), is the 
meaning of the lines (53-54) to which he refers, did not assist in any 
way to relieve the confusion. That was remedied by the omission 
of an intercalary month from the year 422/1,? which thus became a 
common year, and this is argument sufficient against placing our 
decree in the spring of 422; for the next year according to these lines 
had to be an intercalary year. Nor is the caution implied in the 
words (1. 31) do. Gy Soxp Suvardy elvar any more suited to the time 
following the truce of 423 than to the period immediately after the 
thirty-year truce (see p. 90). Thus we see that there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt the evidence already given (pp. 71-73) for a date 
prior to 434. Kérte (322) himself feels that the decree “‘ist eine 
grossartige religiés-politische Massregel, an sich der perikleischen 
wol wiirdig.’” 

The notice to which we have just referred, ujva dé éuBadrew 
‘ExarovBardva tov véov &pxovra, which is found in Lampon’s amend- 
ment to the decree (ll. 53-54), when rightly understood, helps us 
to fix the date more closely still. Foucart’s (242) idea that it 
refers to the intercalation of one or more days to allow time for the 
bringing in of the d&rapxai cannot be the meaning of the Greek.‘ 
And further, as Schmidt (691) observes, what could be the purpose 
of lengthening the period of already more than three months by one 

Cf. Ar. Nub. 615 ff. 


2 Cf. Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), 346-47. 


3 Léschcke (19) raises the question whether the scheme is not due to the oppo- 
sition of the civil and religious authorities of Eleusis and Athens. But, as we shall 
see (p. 88), there is no warrant for assuming any such opposition; and the general plan 
of our decree bears too great a resemblance to other measures of Pericles. 


4Cf. Lipsius, Leip. St., III (1880), 209: ‘‘Aber das kann ja unméglich in den 
Worten liegen, nicht um juépac éu8ddrcuor, sondern um einen why éuBdruos handelt 
es sich.”” Also Sauppe, op. cit., 14: ‘‘diem intercalare in mense aliquo graece dici 
non potest éuBddrew pfva, sed éuBdddev els wjva dicendum erat.” As Sauppe and 
Lipsius have both shown, “auch mit der Erinnerung an die Doppeldatirungen xar’ 
dpyovra und xara Gedy ist wenig gefordert,” for the examples given are all late. Cf. 
Usener, Rh. Mus., XXXIV (1879), 418 f. 
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or two days? Léschcke! thinks that this sentence means that an 
extra month is to be intercalated; but, as we have already noted 
(p. 83), the calendar at this time needed the omission rather than the 
addition of a month.? 

As Keil (347;) has well proved, we must agree with Lipsius (209), 
against Foucart (242-43), Schmidt (681-714), Schifer,* and Ziehen,* 
in interpreting this sentence to mean that in the following year, 
which would be an intercalary year, a Hecatombaeon II was to take 
the place of the usual Poseideon II. Schmidt (681) strenuously 
claims that this sentence has absolutely no connection with the 
calendar and offers the following arguments in support of his theory. 
First, he asserts (682) that the dios had nothing to say about the 
establishing of the calendar for any single year, that this was the 
business of the hieromnemon, and that he and not the people was 
held directly responsible for the condition of the calendar. But he 
has failed to notice that in the opening verses of the very passage 
which he cites* the djuos is held responsible by the Clouds for the 


1 Op. cit., 204;: “‘ Waren Kalenderzeit und natiirliche Zeit in Uebereinstimmung, 
so konnte die Panatheniengesandtschaft die drapx74 mitnehmen. War der Kalender 
aber einen Monat vorausgeeilt, so war es unmdglich die Ernte rechtzeitig fir jenen 
Termin einzubringen . . . . So lag es im allseitigen Interesse gleichzeitig mit der 
Einfiihrung der drapx% den Kalender zu revidiren.”’ 


2 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., 706. 
3 Jahr. kl. Ph., CX XXIII (1886), 173. 4 Leges Graecorum sacrae, 19. 


5 The reason for this provision was not, as Lipsius (211) asserts, to postpone the 
Pythian festival, for that, as Schmidt (707-8) has said, would have no real con- 
nection with the main purpose of our decree. And Schmidt (690, 692-95) has shown 
conclusively that we must find an interpretation of every provision of Lampon’s 
amendment which is in immediate connection with the principal motion. The close 
connection between the provision regarding the Pelargicon and our decree has been 
further emphasized by Léschcke (18-19). Cf. also Curtius, Sitzungsberichte d. Ber. 
Akad., 1884, 502. The real reason for the provision for intercalating a month is 
given by Keil (op. cit.) when he says, “‘Gewiss sollte die Frist fir die Einlieferung des 
Getreides verlingert werden (darin hat Schmidt m. E. gegen Lipsius recht); das wurde 
eben so erreicht, dass man statt des Posid. II den Hek. II einschob; denn da die Ein- 
lieferung zweifelsohne in Boedr. zu den Eleusinien (cf. Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt 
Athen, 205) erfolgen sollte, so wurde durch Schaltung vor dem Boedr. die Frist ver- 
langert.’’ Schmidt (712) and Schafer (173-74) are troubled by the failure in the 
decree itself to mention a time limit for the bringing in of the dwapxal. But this is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that it was provided for xara ra mdrpia. 
What need of putting into the decree what was self-evident ? 


6 Cf. Ar. Nub. 615-26: 
ara 7’ €d Spav pnowv, duds 5 odk Ayev ras judpas 
ovdéev dpOGs, GAN’ Evw re kal kdrw kvdoidoray, 
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disturbed condition of the calendar. As the hieromnemon held 
his office under the djyos, it is just as reasonable to assume that it 
could at any time instruct him regarding any feature of his duties as 
to admit that it “hatte wohl dariiber zu entscheiden, ob man ein 
neues kalendersystem . . . . annehmen wolle oder nicht.”” Further- 
more, the passage in Aristophanes does not prove that the hierom- 
nemon had anything to do with the intercalation of the months, for, 
as Starkie! has pointed out, ‘the errors were not due to this cause, 
and would have remained, no matter when they [the intercalary 
months] were inserted.’’ The real ultimate redactor of the calendar 
for each year is shown by our decree and others to have been the 
Attic dijpos itself. And this also answers the first part of Schmidt’s 
second argument that the hieromnemon and not the archon would 
have been charged with the duty of making the change in the calen- 
dar. Regarding his further statement that by no means could this 
duty be assigned to the ‘“‘new archon”’ because the calendar for the 
new year had to be determined and published before he took office, 
is not this difficulty to be explained rather by supposing that, although 
the calendar was fixed before he took office, yet it was the executive 
duty of the Archon Eponymous to carry it into practical effect? 
This was probably done by issuing such proclamations as were 
needful from time to time, just as the president of the United States, 
for instance, issues yearly his Thanksgiving proclamation. We 
know that this archon had charge of most of the newer religious 
festivals,* for which he would undoubtedly issue such preliminary 
proclamations, and which were of course affected by any change in 
the calendar. Schmidt’s third argument (695-97), that this change 
in the calendar would be “‘in klaffenden widerspruch” with the main 
portion of the decree, has already been answered by Keil.‘ 

In support of his contention (697) that this interpretation is 
contradictory to the Greek usage of these words, Schmidt gives us 
a very lengthy (697-704) and untrustworthy, because ex silentio, 
argument based on what for the fifth century would be altogether 


1 The ‘‘ Clouds” of Aristophanes, 330, App., on vs. 625. 

2 This argument is further developed in op. cit., 709-11. 

3 Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 3, and see Schéffer, Archontes in P.W., II, 580. 
4 See p. 84;. 
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too few instances. Stated more fully his argument is that according 
to Greek chronological terminology the intercalation of a month 
cannot be expressed by ufva éuBaddew, nor the intercalation of a 
Hecatombaeon II by pfva éuBaddrew ‘“ExarouBardva, but that the 
first would have to be expressed by pfjva éuBddpmov éreuBadrew, 
and the second by piva éuBddwov éreuBadrew ‘ExarouBadva 
debrepov. Schmidt admits that there are some instances (698-99) 
in later times of the use of éu8adXew in this sense, and that the 
usual word éreuBaddAew is used (700) at times without the addition 
of the word éuBddiwos. He has overlooked the facts, that the 
“pracisierung” which he (703) so strenuously demands is something 
which comes with usage and would not be expected to be so thor- 
oughly established in the fifth century as in the later times from 
which his examples are mostly taken, and that we are dealing with 
an inscription cut in stone in which unnecessary words are dis- 
pensed with. This condensation is seen in other parts of our inscrip- 
tion, e.g., in the omission of verbs governing the infinitive clauses 
and of the subjects of some of the infinitives and imperatives even 
when different from the subjects of the preceding clause.! In fact, 
Schmidt’s argument was answered in a sentence by Keil (op. cit.) 
when he said, “Dass pva éuBdddew ‘ExarouSadva att. nicht 
bedeuten kénne einen ‘ExarouBawy Jdevrepos einschieben, hat 
Schmidt fiir Niemanden, der Parallelen wagt und nicht zahlt, 
bewiesen.’’? Schmidt’s (704-12) long argument that the chrono- 
logical interpretation contradicts all our knowledge of the calendar 
is overthrown, as Keil (op. cit.) shows, by the fact that we now have 
evidence for a Gamelion II® and an Anthesterion II.‘ 

Schmidt’s (713) own explanation of these words, ‘einen monat 
aber, den Hekatombaion (oder ‘den monat Hekatombaion aber’) 


1L1. 10, 13, 21, 29. 

2 And indeed, as he adds, ‘‘ Was hat’s denn fiir einen Zweck Belege aus den Basi- 
lica zu hiufen, wenn es sich um das Attische des 5 Jahrh. handelt?’’ Our inscription 
shows evidence of some trouble with this sentence in the mark ::: which takes the 
place of an effaced letter just before the word éuBd\Xev. Could it be that before the 
erasure the sentence ran ufva 5° éreuBddrdecv, etc. ? 

37G, II, 1, 425, No. 320b. In connection with this inscription Keil refers to 
AeXr. dpx. 1888. 113 to which I have not had access. See also JG, II, 5, 181, No. 733, 5. 

4 BCH, XV (1891),353: "Et "Apxeddov "AvOerrnpidvos éuBorluov xr. See IG, 
IT, 5, 101, No. 385c (=Ditt.?, 242, 1). 
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soll der neue archon dreingeben oder einschalten, einfiigen, hinzu- 
fiigen, einraumen, einlegen, einsetzen, einschieben, dh. einschub 
geben, verzug geben, zeit (frist, anstand, nachsicht oder indult) 
geben”’ for the bringing in of the amapxai shows in the first place 
how hard he must labor to get away from the obvious meaning of 
éuBadXe. For his meaning he can adduce (717) but one instance,! 
in which the meaning evidently belongs to the combination xpévov 
éuBadrAew plus a dative. Then, by Schmidt’s (742) own admission 
that the archon had nothing to do with the Eleusinian drapx7, we 
are confronted with the very difficulty which he found so damaging 
(pp. 84-85) to the interpretation of the provision as requiring 
a change in the calendar.2 Schmidt’s theory drives him to the ex- 
tremely improbable assumption (742) that a list of delinquents among 
the allied states was turned over, at the time of the change in admin- 
istration, by the hierophant or Basileus to the new Archon Epony- 
mous. We have only to read this hypothesis to be ready to agree 
with Schafer (175) that no such function can have belonged to the 
new archon. A still further objection to Schmidt’s interpretation 
is convincingly urged by Schafer (174), who cannot see why the 
decree did not establish the limit for all time instead of prescribing 
that this same limit be set each year by the archon, without giving 
him any discretion in the matter. 

Schafer (175), though believing with Schmidt that this pro- 
vision has no relation to the calendar, has no explanation of the 
sentence to which he does not himself raise valid objections. His 
translation of ‘ExarovBa:ava tov véov a&pxovra as “der Anfang des 
Hekatombaion” is not warranted by Greek usage. Thus Schmidt’s 
theory that we have here the designation of a “ priclusivfrist”’ for 
the bringing in of the éapxai and all his objections to “die kalenda- 
rische erklirung”’ fall to the ground. The natural interpretation of 
this sentence is that in the following year, the executive conduct of 
whose calendar was in the hands of the Archon Eponymous, a 
Hecatombaeon II was to be the intercalary month instead of the 
usual Poseideon II. 


1Plut. Them. 19: xpébvov éuBddrXev TH recxiop@ x THs SiarpiBijs. 
2 Cf. Schafer, op. cit., 173. 


3 In the example he cites from Plato, Rep. x. 619b, dpxwvis not used in the absolute 
neuter sense, which he tries to justify for our sentence. It is not a parallel case. 
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If, then, the year following the passage of the decree was an 
intercalary year, we are limited in our choice of dates to the spring 
of 446, 443, 440, 438, and 435.! Of these dates undoubtedly 435 
is to be excluded, because of the extreme improbability that the 
Pythia was favorable to Athens in that year.2, Léschcke, however, 
without regard to this improbability, dates the decree in 435. Just 
as Kérte thinks he sees the cause for the regulation about the Pelar- 
gicon in the building of the Asclepieum (p. 81), so Léschcke tries to 
find it in the building of the Odeum and Propylaea by Pericles and 
Mnesicles, which must surely have caused much disturbance for the 
Eleusinium.* The interruption of this work he regards as the effect 
of this regulation. And then with the help of the fact that the 
following year was an intercalary year he reaches the date 435. 
But the great similarity of the main provisions of our decree with 
other Periclean plans,‘ and the known intimacy of Pericles and 
Lampon,’ are arguments sufficient against any interpretation of the 
decree which assumes that it was in any way in opposition to the 
great statesman. Besides, this article, by a saving clause,® makes 
abundant provision for exceptions to its restrictions. Pericles at 


this time would have had no difficulty in securing whatever author- 


1 Busolt (GG, III, 1, 474) inadvertently puts these dates each a year earlier: 
“Unter dieser Voraussetzung bleibt nur die Wahl zwischen Frihjahr 444, 441, 439 
und 436,”" In the same note, he makes no objection to Lipsius’ method of reckoning 
by which ‘‘Zwischen 446 und 430 nur das Jahr 438/7 (01. 85, 3) zugleich ein birger- 
liches attisches Schaltjahr und ein . . . . pythisches Festjahr war.” 

2Cf. p. 73. For the same reason, Busolt (GG, III, 1, 474.) has no hesitation in 
excluding 436, and Duncker (GA. IX5, 126,) feels that the decree “‘kann demnach 
nicht zu weit hinter der Wiedereinsetzung der Phokier in die Verwaltung des Heilig- 
thumes und gewisz nicht nach 440 liegen.” 


3 Op. cit., 18-20: ‘‘ Denn sicher war es doch dieselbe Hand, die am Fuss der Burg, 
und die am Sidfliigel der Propylaien dem Werke des Mnesikles halt geboten hat, 
zumal im Amendement des Lampon angeordnet wird rév Baoidéa dploa ra lepda ra év 
TE wedNapyixp und eine Neuterminirung der Bezirke der Artemis Brauronia, der 
Athene Nike, der Artemis Hekate und der Chariten augenfillig den Weiterbau des 
Siidfligels ghemmt haben. Jene Stérung fand Statt, als der Unterbau der Propylien 
vollendet war, und die Werkstiicke des Gebaudes selbst behauen aber noch nicht 
versetzt.”” 


4 This fact leads Kekulé (Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athene Nike, 26) finally 
to decide against his own suggestion that this article was inserted in the degree to 
thwart the building operations of Mnesicles. 


5 Plut. Per. 6; Arist. Rhet. ii. 18, p. 1419a, 2. 
®L. 56: dvev ris Bovdjs xal rod Shyov. 
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ization would be necessary for his building projects. Then, too, the 
great uncertainty that still obtains regarding the location of the 
Eleusinium greatly weakens this argument. And as we have already 
seen (p. 82), this provision is better explained as prompted by a 
religious regard for sacred land. 

A statement in the scholia to Aristophanes! enables us to exclude 
two of the four remaining dates, for he tells us of a law forbidding 
personal censure in Greek comedy, which was in force during the 
archonships of Morychides (440/39), Glaucinus (439/8), and Theo- 
dorus (438/7). Kaibel’s objection? that pu) kxwywiety means to 
produce no comedies at all is completely refuted by a Roman frag- 
ment of a record of Athenian comic didascaliae,? in which we have 
two lines, (4) élri Oeodapov Daripors and (13) éri Mopvxidov, which, 
though fragmentary, prove conclusively that in two of these years, 
437 and 439, comedies were performed at Athens. Evidently yj 
Kwuwdety refers to the lampooning of prominent persons.‘ Inasmuch 
as the Apazéries, which, as we have shown (pp. 67-71), was per- 
formed in the next spring after the passing of the Eleusinian decree, 
with its personal censure of Lampon and Pericles, could not have 
been produced during the years 439-437, the years 440 and 438 are 
to be excluded from the list of possible dates for our decree. 

This leaves us the choice between 446 and 443. And surely the 
apparent attitude of Athens toward the allies fits well with this 
early dating. A further argument against a date much later than 
446, which seems to have been overlooked by later commentators, 
is the fact, noted by Sauppe (5), that in this inscription the earlier 
form of the letter N® is retained. We cannot, however, assume 


10n Ach. 67: Otros 6 dpxwv (Euthymenes, 437/6), ép’ of xaredd@n 7d Phdwpa 
7d wept Tod uh Kwumdeiv ypapev éwt Mopuxldov. toxuce 5é exeivoy re Tov émavrov Kat dvo 
tovs étfjs ért I'Navuxlvou re kal Geodwpov, web’ obs er’ EvOupuévous xaredvOn. 

2 Hermes, XXX (1895), 82. 

3G, XIV, 292, No. 1097. See also Capps, Class. Phil., I (1906), 219. 

4 Bergk (142-43) regards this phrase as equivalent to uh dvouactl kwuwdeiv. Cf. 
also Leo, Quaestiones Aristophaneae, 11 ff. 

5 Cf. Sauppe, 5: ‘“‘Atque ut de temporibus anno 446 proximis cogitemus ea nobis 
persuadent, quae de sociis Athenienses decernunt: nam gubernacula societatis etiam- 
tum validis manibus et animo obsequii certo teneri intelligimus. Itaque cum Periclis 
unius consiliis res publicae regi coeptae essent, haec Athenis acta esse apparet.”’ 

6 Cf. Schiitz, Historia Alphabeti Attici, 45f. Also Roberts, Intr. to Greek Epig- 
raphy, I, 102; II, xii. Of course Sauppe (5) was wrong in attempting to base an 
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with him (8) that this is sufficient argument against a date after 
445.! The fact that of the twelve datives plural of o-stems, which 
occur in our decree,? not one has the Ionic form argues against the 
year 446.5 Nor does the opinion evidently displayed in the decree,‘ 
that it would not be advisable to send heralds to all the states, afford 
any argument for the earlier date. For although, as Sauppe (5) 
says, it may have been due to the repulse which had been met by the 
ambassadors whom Pericles had sent out to all the states with the 
call to a Pan-Hellenic congress,® it cannot be shown that this opinion 
was changed by the establishing of the thirty-year peace; for the 
attempt was never renewed. Further, to conjecture with Sauppe 
(9) that the failure of the heralds, who were sent out to urge all the 
Greek states to bring in the drapxai, to meet with a hearty response, 
was a contributory cause of the willingness of Pericles to make the 
thirty-year peace, is to assume without any basis in knowledge that 
these heralds did so fail. The long life and great power of the cus- 
tom here established give strong presumptive evidence that they 
met with a high degree of success. 

A strong argument against dating our decree in the spring of 
446 is to be found in the political situation of Athens at that time. 
In the late summer of 447 she had suffered a severe defeat at Coronea,® 
which had opened the way for a general defection of her subjects, 
including all Boeotia (except Plataea), Phocis, Locris, Euboea, and 
finally Megara, so that the Athenian hegemony was in danger of 
being overthrown,’ and this catastrophe was soon followed by the 
invasion of Attica by a Peloponnesian army.® Surely there could 
be no more inauspicious time for the launching of a project which 
was to claim contributions from all the allies and solicit them from 


argument for an early date on the form of x, which we find in this inscription, for we 
find this form more or less frequently until after 403. Cf. Roberts-Gardner, II, Nos. 
10, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36. 

1 The form of this letter N as given by Roberts-Gardner, II, No. 9, seems to have 
survived a little later than the A/. But cf. also the late use of // in IG, I. Sup., 13, 
No. 33a, for which see Roberts-Gardner, II, No. 13. 

2In ll. 9, 11, 17, 25, 33, 43, 44. 

3 Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 126. 

4L. 31: 8:0: av Soxp abry Suvardy elvar. 

5 Cf. Plut. Per. 17. 
6 Busolt, GG, III, 1, 422. 


7 Ibid., 424. 8 Ibid., 426. 
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all Greece. Only after the subjugation of Euboea in 446 and at 
the conclusion of the thirty-year peace in 445 was Athens in position 
to undertake with any hope of success such a project as that out- 
lined in our decree.!_ Undoubtedly another consequence of the defeat 
at Coronea, as Schmidt (690) points out, was that the Delphic oracle 
again came into the possession of the Delphians and was therefore 
hostile to the Athenians. He feels the force of this argument so 
strongly that he regards it as one of his most convincing proofs 
against the hypothesis of a recently received response. But as we 
(pp. 71-73) have not only overthrown Schmidt’s other objections 
to regarding this oracle as one just received from the Pythia, but 
have given reasons for believing that it was a newly delivered oracle, 
we must the rather regard the attitude of the oracle toward Athens 
just after the battle of Coronea as further conclusive evidence against 
the year 446. It is very likely that one of the provisions of the 
thirty-year peace was that all should have free and undisturbed 
access to the Pythian oracle. In the truce of 423? and the treaty of 
Nicias* we find such provision given the prominent place. Possibly, 
for a while at least after 445, the oracle was more favorable to Athens. 

A strong argument in favor of the last possibility that remains, 
the year 443, is the fact, noted by Busolt,‘ that in 445/4 Athens 
suffered from a grain famine,* resulting from successive crop failures.® 
This, as he says, probably caused an appeal to Delphi and led to the 
payreia which figures in our decree. That, as Schmidt (684) urges, 
the first half of 443 was already occupied for both Lampon and 
Pericles with the founding of Thurii is no argument against placing 
the decree in the same year; for, from what we know of these states- 
men, they were quite capable of handling both these projects, and 
some others besides, at the same time.. The reasons which have led 
to this early dating are so strong that they far outweigh the some- 
what tentative suggestions of Wilhelm (15)? based upon the character 
of the writing. If similar letters are found on inscriptions of 433/2, 


1 Foucart (256) feels that ‘‘le moment le plus convenable pour le decret semble 
étre les années qui suivirent la tréve de trente années,” and Schmidt (684) concurs in 
this opinion. 

2 Thu. iv. 118. 5 Cf. Schol. Ar. Vesp. 718. 

3 Ibid., v. 18. 6 Cf. IG, I. Sup., 8, No. 22c, 1. 6. 

4GG, III, 1, 474). 7 See p. 75. 
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it is not impossible that our monument, engraved only ten years 
earlier, one of the most important and probably one of the most 
carefully executed of all the Athenian decrees, shows a degree of 
perfection not found in many contemporary inscriptions. 

We can now have no doubt that the decree was enacted in the 
spring of 443.1. The Apazrérides was consequently performed in the 
following spring, 442.2 Surely there is no other place and time so 
well described by the “dog and city game,’” of the fragment (56K) 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, as the city of Athens at about 
the time of the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesius. For, 
according to Meineke’s (45) very keen interpretation of the fragment, 


1 This year was an important time in the history of the Athenian people, for, as 
we shall see, it witnessed the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesius, which removed 
the last important opposition to the power of Pericles. In this same spring important 
changes were made in the administration of the affairs of the Delian Confederacy. 
The league was divided into five provinces, and the allies became practically subjects 
of Athens. See Meyer, GA, IV, 43. Corresponding to these changes, from this year 
on, we find the allies grouped under subheadings in the tribute lists (JG, I, 119 f.). 
Also the name of the “EA\nvoraulas is added at the end of the list, and an extra officer, 
a cvyypauuareds, is assigned to this year and the next. At the same time preparations 
were made for the founding of Thurii (Busolt, GG, ITI, 1,5233. See also Vomel, Quo 
anno Thurii conditi sint?), As this colony lay in a thriving wheat district, no doubt, 
as Busolt (GG, III, 1, 527) suggests, its founding would serve ‘‘ wesentlich zur Deckung 
des gerade damals empfindlichen Bedarfes Attikas beizutragen,’”’ and Lampon no 
doubt thought, as Busolt again says (GG, III, 1, 529), that he ‘‘eine erhebliche Stei- 
gerung der eleusinischen Getreidespenden erwarten mochte.” If, as Lipsius (208) 
says, the completion of the temple at Eleusis is connected with this decree, we thus win 
a very exact dating for the erection of this temple, which must have been finished in 
444 or 443. 


2 Meineke (FCG, II, 43) dates the Apamériées ‘‘proximo tempore ante Thurios 
conditos h.e. ante Olymp. LX XXIV. 1” (=444/3), in the belief that the pelpaxes of 
fragment VI (=fr. 55K) are the Sybarites, but this view, like Bergk’s interpretation 
of the title (see p. 66.) rests on mere conjecture, and is improbable now that we know 
that the play had to do with the drapxal of Demeter and Persephone. 


3 This game seems to have been played ca a sort of checkerboard, called réXs, 
with men called xéves. Cf. Pollux, Onomasticon, ix. 98-99: 4 5é 5a wodrdGv Pig~wr 
madid whivOlov éori xwpas év ypaumais éxov Siaxemévas. Kal 7rd wev wrivOlov Kadelrat 
modus, TOv 5é Phpwy éexdorn kiwy: Sinpnuévwr dé els Sto TSv Pipwv kara Tas xpbas, h TEXYN 
THS wadieas dors wepirdjpec TSv S00 Wigwy duoxpbwy rhv érepbxpouy dvepetr, Bev Kal 
Kparlyy méwacxrac: 

Tlavétovlda mbrews Bacidéws 

THs lepoxddakos, old’ Av Aéyouev, 

kal xiva kal moduv hv malfovery. 
For corrections made in the reading of the Fragment quoted, see pp. 69, note, and 70. 
Cratinus, through this reference to the ‘Son of Pandion,’”’ is evidently alluding to 
Pericles as ‘‘ King of a priest-flattered city,’’ the ‘‘ King-piece”’ in the political game, 
and says ‘‘you know the ‘city,’ I mean, and the game of ‘dog and city’ we play at.” 
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it refers to the struggle for the supremacy of Athens, which took place 
at that time between Pericles and his political opponents. The word 
Bao.red’s, in the first line of this fragment, is probably used in a 
double sense. In the game referred to it seems to have denoted 
a piece that was not moved except under compulsion after every 
other resource had been exhausted.!_ Metaphorically it implies the 
instability of Pericles’ position. Nothing could be more natural 
than a threat of this kind in the mouths of his opponents just after 
the ostracism of Thucydides. ‘You have your advantage now, but 
the game is still on, and sooner or later the king piece must be moved.” 
Although there has been considerable disagreement among scholars 
as to when this ostracism occurred, I think we need have no doubt 
about the correct date. Plutarch? describes Pericles as ruling with 
absolute power for fifteen years after the ostracism of Thucydides. 
Undoubtedly, from the use of the phrase éy rats émavoiows orparn- 
vias, Plutarch’s statement is based on the fact that after the 
ostracism Pericles was elected orparnyds for fifteen consecutive 
years. Since it is now established that he was re-elected for the 
year 430/29,° these fifteen years were 443/2-429/8 inclusive. As 
Busolt* observes, the short interval, during which he was deposed, 
would naturally be neglected by our biographer, who is interested 
in making the period as long as possible. Busolt (op. cit.)® places 
the ostracism in the year 443/2, but it is evident that it must have 
occurred in the spring® of 443, since the entire fifteen-year period 


1It is, no doubt, this same game which is referred to in Schol. Theocr. vi. 18: 
peony yap riWéacw ol walfovres Wigpov, Hs obx dmrovrat, el uh Tédeov Hrrdpevor abrijs 
dyawwro, And again: éxetvo. yap Srav mwoddd rovjoarres od Sivarar 6 Erepos vuKfoa 
Tov duomalkropa, Kivel kal Tov ard ypappts lOov, Hyouv Tov obrw Bacidéa Kadovpuevor. 

2 Per. xvi. 2-3: reccapdxovra wev ern mpwrebwy év’Eqiddras kal Aewxpdras cat 
Mupwvldas cat Kluwor xat Todruldas cat Oovxvildas, wera 5¢ thy Oovxvildov carddvoww 
kal tov dorpaxiopov obk éXdtTw Tov wevrexaliexa érdv SinvexH xal play odcay év rais 
énavalos orparnylas dpxhv kal duvacrelay xrnoduevos, KTr. 

8 Cf. Swoboda, Hermes, XXVIII (1893), 541 ff. and Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen, II, 248. 

4@4G, III, 1, 4953. 

5 Followed by Kirchner (Pr. Att., 7268 and 11811), Martin (s.v., ‘‘Ostrakismos’’ in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, IV, 260, and Notes sur l’ostracisme 
dans Athénes, 16-18), et al. 

6 The preliminary vote, as to whether the people would have recourse to ostracism 
in the current year, was taken in the sixth prytany (cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. xliii. 5). 
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came pera d5€ tiv Govkvdidov xardd\vow kal tov dcrpaxicpudy, and 
Meyer! agrees with this dating. When the Aparériées was pro- 
duced, in the spring of 442, the opponents of Pericles were still 
fretting over their defeat and were kindled with indignation at the 
many new undertakings which were being launched by their now 
dominant antagonist. 


ILuINoIs COLLEGE 


1GA, IV, 44. The same result has also been attained by Carcopino, (Histoire 
de l’ostracisme athénien, 204-10). 
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SOME NEW COMIC FRAGMENTS 


In the second volume of their Papiri Greci e Latini (Firenze: Ariani, 
1913) the Societa Italiana per la ricerca dei Papiri in Egitto published some 
fragments of a play of the New Comedy the style of which suggests that it 
may have been by Menander. Since the original publication is not widely 
distributed it may be well to call the fragments to the attention of the readers 
of Classical Philology. 

Three pieces of parchment of the fifth century, which, according to 
Vitelli, evidently formed the outside folio of a quaternion, yield 87 verses, 
many of which are mutilated beyond restoration. The total naturally is 
insufficient to show the plot. Yet it seems probable that the chief character 
was a Miser, diAdpyvpos, to judge from the prologue as well as from the 
words of Smicrines. The play was not necessarily called @:Adpyupos of 
course, but we inevitably think of the comedies by Philiscus, Philippides, 
Dioxippus, and Theognetus, which did have this title; and the original of 
the Aulularia may as well have been called ®Adpyvpos as anything else that 
has been conjectured. 

Of the prologue some twenty fragmentary verses are preserved. These 
are sufficient to show that it was of the familiar expository type in which not 
only the antecedent circumstances are set forth, but the characters are some- 
what described, their relationship made clear, and the houses on the scene 
duly designated. The most interesting thing is that the prologue is spoken by 
Tvxn, as is made evident by the closing verses, not by the opening lines, as 
seems to have been the prevailing custom when a Oeds rpoAoyi{wv appeared. 
This matter I shall discuss elsewhere. Vitelli thinks it probable that the 
prologue was preceded by an initial scene, as in the Cistellaria, and the M.G., 
and in Menander’s "Hpws; however, there is no certain indication that this 
was the case. Immediately after the prologue Smicrines speaks and first 
defends himself against the charge of being avaricious; then he declares that 
he wishes to warn against an impending marriage: 


30 ff.: Tous d¢ ywvomevous yapous 
Tovrous mpoeimeiv BovAop? adrois pi) roeiv. 
tows yap dromov Kai A€yew" ovdK ev yapous 
With these words the parchment leaf breaks off, so that we cannot determine 
what marriage is meant. The second leaf gives us on the recto first a part 
of a dialogue between two characters who are plotting to pretend that 
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Chaereas, the brother of Smicrines, has suddenly died. An interlude by 
the chorus (xopot) is followed by a scene in which Smicrines’ satisfaction over 
his new wealth is interrupted by the entrance of a slave, doubtless the tricky 
Ados, announcing a sudden misfortune: 


& daipoves, ofl ep lovye, vy Tov “HAxov, 

TO cupBeB| nKds: olix av &nOnv woré 

avOpwro|v ¢is] tovodrov obtwot Taxd 

mwabos éumreceiv, oxnrds Tis eis THY Oikiav 

paydaios éurérruxe. 
This disaster is of course the pretended death of Chaereas, for which the 
slave tries to console his master by ostentatiously quoting from the tragic 
poets. These quotations include Aeschylus, frag. 159 N?, the opening of 
Euripides’ Orestes, as well as a new fragment from the same poet, happily 
documented: 

‘ras yap cvupopas 

drpoodoxyrovs daipores dlwpicay.’ 

Evpuridov rotr’ éori. 
There is also a new fragment of Carcinus, followed by a quotation from an 
unknown poet—unless, indeed, it also belongs to Carcinus: 

‘[ov]8 éorw dmorov rav év dvOpmras Kaxdv,’ 

[as] Kapxiv[o]s ov gyo’ ‘év mad yap juépa 

Tov evtux| 7 TOn|or Svorvyy Oeds.’ 
Finally we have the colorless sententia: 

‘ovdev yap dAoyov devov.’ 

Although we cannot make out the plot, the fragments are thus seen to be 

not without interest, if for no other reason, because of the new quotations 
which they contain. Some happy find may help to complete the comedy. 


CuirrorD HirscHEL Moore 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


NOTES ON PETRONIUS 


Petr. 69.5: Buecheler, following the MS (H), reads: “harundinibus 
quassis choraulas imitatus est.” At 136. 11, “collocavit illa ignem cassis 
harundinibus collectum,’’ Buecheler reads cassis from O, rejecting quassis, 
the reading of L. In 69. 5 quassis fails to give a satisfactory meaning. 
Friedliinder’s version ‘‘mit zerbrochenen Rohrstucken” makes the best 
sense, but Petronius does not elsewhere use quatio(quassus) in this meaning 
(ef. Segebade and Lommatzsch, s.v.); the form quassata does occur (cf. 134, 
“primo ictu harundo quassata”’). The English translators, Lowe and Hesel- 
tine (Loeb Library), adopt the meaning “brandish,” but this hardly seems 
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appropriate for an imitation of flute players (choraulas). As against the 
difficulty of quassis, cassis, in the meaning “hollow,” would give a very 
satisfactory sense; cf. the various uses of cassus in this sense, TLL, III, 520, 
37-43; Plaut. Rud. 1324, “cassam glandem”; Pseud. 371, “quassam nucem,”’ 
and particularly Ovid Fast. 6. 406, “cassa canna,” which, with Petronius 
136. 11 (supra), seems to show that cassa was a standing epithet for the reed. 
That “hollow” was a conventional epithet for the flute and pipes appears 
from TLL, III, 716, s.v. cavus, where we find Lucr. v. 1383, “cavas inflare 
cicutas”; Ovid Fast. 6. 667, “cava tibia’; Val. Flac. 4. 384, “cava fistula” 
(Stat. Theb. 1. 585). 

Petr. 56. 4: “numquid pater fetum emjt lamna?” Buecheler seems cor- 
rect in assuming (editio maior ad 1) that this is a rustic proverb, but his expla- 
nation, “de eo qui ovillum suillumve fetum parvo aere lucratur,” does not 
satisfy. Friedlinder (whom most translators follow), criticizing Buecheler, 
suggests: “Hat dein Vater sein Fruchtchen (d.h. dich, seinen Sohn) fiir Geld 
gekauft? D.h. Bist du auf bessere, vornehmere Art zur Welt gekommen als 
andre Menschenkinder?” This hardly points the insult sufficiently. Start- 
ing with Buecheler’s assumption that this is an agricultural proverb, I think 
it pertinent to compare Plaut. Mil. 1059. 61, “nisi huic verri adfertur merces, 
non hic suo seminio quemquam porcellam impertiturust”; Mz. “ Dabitur 
quantum ipsi preti poscet’’; Pa., ‘“Talentum Philippi huic opus aurist 
Minus ab nemine accipiet,” and infra, 1. 1077, “Meri bellatores gignuntur 
quas hic praegnatis fecit.”” In other words, we have in Petr. 56. 4 a reference 
to the use of an admissarius (for passages cf. TLL, s.v.). I do not find the 
exact combination “fetum emere” in the agricultural writers, but, for the 
propriety of fetus in such an idiom, the following passages will testify. 
Fetura is in regular use for breeding; cf. Varro R.R. ii. 8. 4, “ut cibo suffun- 
damus vires ad feturam”’ (of admissarii). Fetis=semen animalium appears, 
CGL, II, 579, 55 (cf. seminio in the Miles passage); and feta=semen ani- 
malium, CGL, II, 579, 50; cf. also Varro R.R. ii. 5. 3, “Graecia enim antiqua 
. . . . tauros vocabat italos, a quorum multitudine et pulchritudine et fetu 
vitulorum Italiam dixerunt.” The onus of translation is somewhat increased 
by this suggestion, but several pointed versions will easily suggest themselves. 

Petr. 127. 5: “quem sic tu amas, quemadmodum ego te volo.” The 
point in this passage would appear sufficiently obvious but for the fact that 
it has been misunderstood by the Loeb translator, with more excuse, perhaps, 
than in the case of his other errata. Heseltine, understanding an ellipsis, 
reads: ‘‘whom you love as I would have you love me.” Volo is here only 
a strengthened amo; this use is technical, but clearly indicated, for other 
passages in the ordinary lexica. Good examples are Plaut. As. 542, “sine 
me amare unum Argyrippum animi causa, quem volo”; Mart. vi. 40, “tem- 
pora quid faciunt? hance volo te volui’’; Gr. BovAopue, Philostr. Epist. 66. 1, 
jv abrés €BovAero; and Boissonade on Aristaen, pp. 303, 308, 551. 


Keita PREsToNn 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE ON ENNIUS ANN. 202-3V 


Quo vobis mentes rectae quae stare solebant 
Antehac dementis sese flexere viai? [via codd.]. 


Proposals to keep the MS reading via would involve a change in the text 
in the first half of the line and its reduction to an elegiac, e.g., 


Antehac dementis [se]se flexere via, 
or 
Antehac dementi[s se]se flexere via, 


(see Vahlen, ad loc.) and are very improbable. Viai is generally construed 
as a partitive genitive dependent on quo, and such expressions as wbi terra- 
rum? are cited as parallels, but it is generally translated as though it were 
an ablative with flevere. The translation probably is correct, but the point 
may be raised as to whether the construction above referred to is capable 
of yielding it. Bennett, SEL, Il, 36-37, after stating that this genitive con- 
struction with adverbs occurs only with gentiwm, terrarum, or loci, accepts 
the construction of viat with quo in our passage as Frobenius, Die Syntax 
des Ennius, and others had done before him. In early Latin, however, he 
cites only gentium with quo (Bacch. 831; Rud. 824) and with quoquo (Merc. 
858; Phorm. 551) and quovis (H.T. 928; Acc. 599). 

The characteristics of the construction may thus be stated: 

1. The genitive defines the province within which the adverb has its 
application or scope; quoquo gentium, “whithersoever on earth.’ 

2. The fact that the adverb and genitive are logically closely connected 
requires that as a matter of practical psychology they shall be placed near 
together; ordinarily they are placed side by side and it is rare that more 
than two words intervene. 

Neither of these qualifications is present in our passage; for quo and 
viai are separated by the full space of two hexameter lines, and if Appius 
rallied the youths for their folly, it must have been, not because their minds 
swerved to some point in or of the road, but because they had, so to speak, 
jumped the track altogether—an instance of deliratio in its true sense; cf. 
Lucr. iii. 463-64: 


quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 
saepe animus; dementit enim deliraque fatur. .... 


The only instance of viai that can be cited as parallel to our passage is Lucr. 
i. 1040-41: 
defecit suppeditare 
materies aliqua ratione aversa viai [via O]. 


Lachmann (who here, however, reads viaque) cites on i. 29 a considerable 
number of instances in which the MSS give -a for -ai. Even this Lucretian 
passage has in my opinion often been misunderstood; e.g., Hidén, Synt., 
II, 43, very needlessly took viai with ratione, and Polle, Phil., XXVI, 309, 
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conjectured aversa meatu. In both passages via is to be taken as ablatival, 
and probably due to Greek influence.!' Ennius was to a considerable extent 
an innovator from the Greek. Among his innovations the “Greek” accusa- 
tive (cf. Ann. 311, “perculsi pectora Poeni”; cf. Bennett, op. cit., II, 261-62) 
had a great development in Latin because it filled a real want. This use of 
the ablatival genitive was not one that filled an extended want, and so its 
use by later authors, as well as by Ennius, was correspondingly limited. 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


NOTES ON SEXTUS EMPIRICUS TIPO} MOYSIKOYS 21 


od yap dre Siva exer Twpponorixyy, karaoréAAa THv Sutvoiay, dAAa 7 
MEPLOTATTLKIY. 

“Music does not calm the mind because it has a sobering power except 
a distracting.” 

This is perhaps not absolutely impossible. But none of the examples 
collected in Kiihner-Gerth, II, ii. 285-86, stretch the idiomatic dAX’ 7% to 
this extent. The reading which restores logic and concinnity is so easy 
that I think there is a prima facie presumption in its favor. Read d\\a 
7— ‘not because it has a sobering influence, but, in so far as it has a 
distracting influence.” 

TIpds ypappatixovs 189: «i S& rovro, ov xpeia THs dvadoyias dAAd 
TapaTypycews TOU was of rodAol diadéyovras. 

Read eis 8 rodro. Cf. 220 od dSenoducba ris dvadoyias mpds didyvwow 
Tov EAAnViCpOd, ExovTes eis TOUTO THY TVH|DELaV. 

II pds Tpap 278: add’ ody ye éxeivo mpddydov éorw drt drdca piv BwherdH 
kal dvayKaia etpicxerar mapa moytais, old éote Ta yvwpiKd Kal mapaiverixd, 
Tatra capas avrois méppacrar Kai ov Seirar ypapparixys, xabdrep Tra év Sevais 
ioropias Keipeva 7 ainyparwdds éxpepdpeva, tadr’ éorw dyxpyora. It is 
obvious that before xadmep something like ra 8& doady has fallen out or 
possibly by haplography ézdca & doady. Sextus is arguing that good 
poetry is clear and needs no interpreter, and obscure poetry is useless—the 
xaarep clause balances the ofa éor: clause above. And as the ratra there 
picks up dé7dca pév so the second raira picks up the restored érdoa dé. 
Cf. infra 319: dper) yap roujparos 4} cadpyve, Kai woxOnpdv Td doades rapa 
yeapparixn. ovre otv émi dpicrov éori mounpatos xpawdys dia To py deioPas 
eEqyjocus capes dv, ove emi Tov woxOnpod dua. 7d adrodev elvat woxOnpov. 

Pau SHOREY 
1 Knapp in AJP, XXXV (1914), 281, comes to the same conclusion in regard to our 


passage from Ennius. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 883 (cf. Plato Crat. 414b); Agam. 1245; 
Choeph. 1022. 
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THE HOMERIC CAESURA AND HOMERIC STYLE 


Professor Scott in his recent discussion (Class. Phil., X, 488-42) of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s paper on “The Homeric Caesura and the Close of the Verse 
as Related to the Expression of Thought” (Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, III [1892], 91-129) rightly points out that there are very many 
cases in which the caesura has no influence upon the construction or meaning. 
This discussion, however, seems likely to create a wrong impression of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s views, and to that extent has done an injustice to his 
conclusions. 

In the first place, one is likely to form an impression from reading Pro- 
fessor Scott’s article that the statement: ‘‘The true construction is often 
indicated by the pause in the third foot,” is Professor Seymour’s main thesis, 
whereas it is incidental and receives only a brief treatment (less than three 
pages in a paper of nearly forty). Professor Seymour expressly states in his 
conclusion (p. 126): ‘This paper does not claim . .. . that the caesura in 
every verse is significant.” Consequently the thousands of verses in which 
Professor Scott finds no significance of this kind do not at all affect the posi- 
tion taken by Professor Seymour. If this is to be weakened, the verses cited 
by Professor Seymour (pp. 123-26) must be shown to be not in point, and 
Professor Scott does not refer to a single one of these. The verse which he 
gives at the head of his list and to which he returns at the end (a 58) is not 
found in Professor Seymour’s paper. 

Again, it is to the beginner that, according to Professor Seymour, ‘the 
true construction is often indicated by the pause in the third foot.” Com- 
pare: ‘The beginner is frequently saved the comparison of different passages 
by noting the rhythm of the verse” (p. 126); ““@, 183. Bpovrycas 8 dpa Sevov 
ddyx’ dpynra xepavvov. The Homeric scholar feels at once that davov is cog- 
nate accusative with Bpovrncas, and the mere order of words is sufficient to 
separate it from dpyjra xepavvov, but the beginner, who expects essentially 
the same arrangement of words in Homer as in Vergil, is helped by noticing 
the intimation offered by the verse-pause” (p. 124). Professor Seymour was 
deeply interested in the elementary student and his teachers, and it is to 
these that the remark about the caesura as a clue to the construction is 
directed. This should be taken into consideration in understanding his 
position. 

Finally, it must be remembered that Professor Seymour’s main conten- 
tion is that the caesura of the third foot (and the pause at the end of the 
verse) ‘help to explain much which seems at first sight tautological and is 
explained as such.”’” They ‘‘do much to make a picturesque scene and to 
mark emotion.” “Translators and commentators in general have paid too 
little attention to the matter [the importance of the caesura and the pause 
at the end of the verse], and have thus lost many delicate Homeric touches 
of emphasis and contrast’”’ (p. 126). It is more the art and style of the poet 
than his meaning and construction which Professor Seymour thinks is 
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revealed by careful attention to the caesura of the third foot. Compare: 
“Even a superficial examination [of later epic poetry] shows at once the 
impossibility of applying to these later poets the principles which have been 
urged in this paper as fixing important elements of Homeric style’’ (p. 129; the 
italics are mine). This is the principle which Professor Seymour sets forth 
‘with emphasis and in great detail” (to quote from Professor Scott’s article) ; 
the pages which are devoted to the caesura as an indication of the construc- 
tion are strictly subordinate. This latter doctrine must stand or fall with 
the principle that the pauses of the verse had an important influence on the 
style of the Homeric poet. Stylometric tests, rather than verses in which 
the pauses seem to have little or no significance, will determine the validity 
of Professor Seymour’s theory. Professor Prescott (Class. Phil., VII, 35 ff.) 
has led the way in interpreting and, in some respects, correcting the theory 
of Professor Seymour. Much more remains to be done. The “deferred” 
nouns and adjectives need to be studied with reference to the important 
pauses within the verse. The writer has attempted to describe (Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass., XXXVI [1905], 111-24) the bucolic diaeresis with reference to the 
connection of thought; the hepthemimeral pause has yet to be examined with 
this in view. There is a wide field for research in Homeric word-order.! It 
may prove that the ordinary laws of emphasis in the sentence and the exi- 
gencies of the meter frequently brought the emphatic word just before or 
after some particular pause. In the meantime perhaps we may after all 
agree with Professor Scott (p. 441) that “the help furnished by the caesura 
in matters of contrast or emphasis is largely subjective and a matter of per- 
sonal interpretation.” But acting on this principle, one who, like the writer, 
has been privileged to know the personal interpretation of Homer by Pro- 
fessor Seymour may say with a distinguished Platonic scholar (John Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy, Part I, 349 f.): ‘Personally I have found this hypothesis 
[Professor Burnet is of course referring to his own theory of Platonic philos- 
ophy] efficacious during a course of . . . . study extending over twenty years 
at least. .... The reader . . . . must make the experiment for himself. 
He will certainly find it worth while.” 


SaMvuEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


PHILOSOPHASTER IN ERASMUS 


The genuineness of philosophaster in the phrase Vir gravis et philosophas- 
ter Tullius, used by Augustine in characterizing Cicero (De civ. dei ii. 27), is 
easily proved both by paleographical and literary evidence.? An interesting 
confirmatory late instance, hitherto unnoticed, on the literary side occurs in 

1 See La Roche, Wiener Studien, XVIII (1896); XIX (1897); Zeitschrift far die 
dster. Gym., XLVI (1895). 

2 See Classical Philology, V, 50 ff. 
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the letter written by Erasmus to John Eck on May 15, 1518: “Et tamen 
Augustinus Tullium philosophastrum vocat, ipse videlicet philosophus; cum 
ille, ni fallor, plus legerit in Graeca philosophia quam Augustinus in libris 
sacris.”! Thus, though Erasmus did not like the epithet philosophaster as 
applied to Cicero, he entertained no doubt that Augustine did use it. 
ANDREW F.. WEsT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
December, 1915 


ON BREACHES OF THE LAWS OF THE FOURTH FOOT OF 
THE HEXAMETER 


“ SKAZOYSI METPOIS OP@A TOZEYSAS ENDH”’ 

ri oxdlas, orixe Avypé;—ri Oadtpa; S0Aw Katapary 
pvOpov dodds éudv tp@o’ dmropovcos éwv. 

Térparov, Wor éyw, woda pavrw EBrawWe Tpoxaiw- 
GAAG puv ovrAomevyn, PoiBe, roddypy Aor. 

Kai ov, hiros;—xay’ doe mavotpyos: Bovxodixys mpd, 
Aedooe, Suaperéws cvdArAGH 7} TE paKpi 

ov pvoa GAAG Oéce ody UBpis; Toryap dowros 
torop. Fepvixiw Saxe Sixas “Ards. 


1 Frasmi Epistolae (Allen's edition), III, 337, Oxford, 1913. 
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Antike Technik. Sechs Vortrige von Hermann Diets. Leipzig- 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. vii+140. M. 3.60. 


How Plato devised an alarm clock, how the Egyptian priests sold holy 
water in penny-in-the-slot machines, ancient systems of secret writing, the 
construction of Greek locks, the formulae for Greek fire, imitation pearls, 
and purple dye—these are a few of the fascinating things woven together by 
Professor Diels in the six lectures which are comprised in this booklet on 
the craftsmanship and science of Greek antiquity. But it must not be 
imagined from the few sensational citations above that the respected com- 
piler of the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker and the Doxographi Graeci has 
written in the spirit or in the style of the Sunday supplement; his essays 
are, on the contrary, each a valuable and brief epitome of its subject, and 
the whole an excellent illustration of the way to present classical subjects 
to modern audiences. 

The six lectures bear the following titles: (1) ‘‘ Wissenschaft und Technik 
bei den Hellenen;” (2) “Antike Tiire und Schlésser”’; (3) ‘‘Dampfmaschine, 
Automat und Taxameter”’; (4) “‘Antike Telegraphie’’; (5) ‘‘ Die antike Artil- 
lerie”; (6) ‘‘Antike Chemie.” Of these, the first was delivered before the 
Marburger Philologenversammlung and was printed in N. Jahrb. f. d. kl. 
Alt., 1914, XXIII, 1-17; the subject of the second had been handled by the 
author in his Parmenides (1897); the last is enlarged from an address before 
the Archaeologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin; and chaps. ii-v formed a course 
of lectures at the Hochschule in Salzburg. As they are now published, the 
notes and illustrations, including diagrams that fully explain matters that 
might otherwise be obscure, ought to satisfy the scholar, and were the volume 
available in English it would no doubt interest scientifically inclined Ameri- 
can boys as much as the lectures must have delighted the German lads who 
first heard them. 

To write with precision upon matters such as these is by no means easy. 
For Greek antiquity found the taint of banausia in the activities of crafts- 
men, even artists and inventors, no matter how much their success was due 
to scientific thinking and procedure; and living in a society in which the 
supply of slaves was plentiful and slave-labor cheap, the Greeks were neither 
personally interested in labor-saving devices nor indeed from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view did they need to be. So only here and there have the 
names of inventors, or at best more than the mere names, come down to us. 
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Only a few, and those chiefly men whose contrivances assisted monarchs and 
generals in their wars, achieved a rather dimly shining halo of fame. Pro- 
fessor Diels is perhaps most interesting when he tries to restore those phases 
of Greek history which the Greeks did not see fit to write for themselves; 
that is, in his sketches of Greek engineering, military science, and chemistry. 

In the first instance one is brought into the field where the author’s 
word has undisputed weight, that of the pre-Socratics. From the astro- 
nomical observations of Thales he passes to Harpalus, another astronomer, 
who he conjectures may have been the successor of Cleostratus of Tenedos 
and the man who, from his familiarity with its tides, successfully bridged the 
Hellespont for Xerxes. He then shows how the application by the Pytha- 
goreans of numerical relations to all lines of human endeavor affected the 
Polyclitan canon of art, the city-planning of Hippodamus, and the scientific 
construction of engines of war. It is clear that mechanicians and mathe- 
maticians busied themselves with the construction of artillery, and that the 
weight of the projectile was adjusted to the machine by a mathematical 
formula; it is not necessary, however, on these grounds to adopt as certain 
the interesting suggestion that Zopyrus, the inventor of the gastraphetes or 
cross-bow, is to be identified with the Pythagorean of that name mentioned 
by Iamblichus. However this may be, it seems likely that artillery first 
came into use in the time of Dionysius I and that there must have been 
notable engineers, whose careers are almost wholly unknown to us, in the 
service of both this king and other great generals. Incidentally, this takes 
from King Uzziah the credit of having first used artillery; for II Chron. 
26:15, the basis of his claim, seems to be of late origin and of no authority 
for the times of Uzziah. 

Ancient chemistry, such as it is, is represented to us by the half-mystical 
fragments ascribed to Democritus and two books of recipes of a more practi- 
cal nature found in Egypt. Both types dealt with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and the purple dye, and the second, Professor Diels argues, since it 
was intended neither for the general public nor for the legitimate craftsmen, 
was compiled for the instruction of the elect in the priestly laboratories of 
Egypt, where imitations so true to nature were produced as to prove a com- 
plete deception even to experts—a “blinding” or dyavpwous, whence the 
modern term “blend.” The word “chemistry” itself is derived by the 
author from xvyao, “a mass of molten metal,” the material with which the 
alchemist most worked, and ‘‘mass” as a physical and chemical term has 
an interesting derivation from udfa (Lat. massa), in the sense of “dough,” 
and reflecting the old belief that the noble metals put into an alloy had the 
power of actual quantitative increase, a process that was compared to the 
raising of dough with yeast. 

The other chapters, on locks, telegraphic communication, and mechani- 
cal devices, also contain much that is valuable, but are descriptive rather 
than historical. We note that the hodometer of Hero of Alexandria antici- 
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pates our taximeter and that our chocolate-vending machines embody the 
principle of the Egyptian epippavrjpiov and may even be a direct descendant 
of that device. 

The book, in a word, contains much in little space. It does not exhaust- 
ively immolate any one subject, but gives of several the kind of pleasing, 
thoughtful, and authoritative account that only remarkable scholarship 
can produce. 

Frank EGLEston RosBINS 

University oF MICHIGAN 


A Short History of Classical Scholarship. By Sir Jonn Epwin 
Sanpys. Cambridge: University Press,1915. Pp.455. $2.25. 


For those who cannot afford his three-volume edition, Sir John Sandys 
has compressed into one useful volume what he regards as the essential 
contents of 1,692 pages. He adds the names of certain distinguished scholars, 
such as Lewis Campbell and Ingram Bywater, who were still alive when the 
unabridged edition was published. Sandys had to make an anthology from 
his own work, and no anthologist will satisfy every reader by his selections, 
or, as in this case, by their scope. He has contrived to keep all that made 
his review of the earlier ages of classical learning useful and instructive, 
but in the biographies of more modern scholars he often gives us what 
we could do without, or too ruthlessly cuts down others. I for one do not 
care to know that Bekker ‘“‘did not shine in ordinary conversation,” though 
it might have been noteworthy if we could have been told that he was a 
brilliant talker; or that Scholefield “readily accepted the work of Bentley and 
Porson.”” One remembers how Margaret Fuller said she “accepted the 
Universe” and Carlyle’s comment thereon. Dr. Kennedy’s opinion of 
Scholefield’s scholarship is quoted at length and he is allotted 14 lines; 
Felton, another dead name, 16 lines, while Headlam is dealt with in 7; and 
Lewis Campbell is dismissed in 3 lines, while the importance of his work for 
the study of Platonic chronology is not mentioned. Perhaps it is frivolous 
to point out a certain ambiguity in the statement about Christ (p. 341) that 
“he was capable of examining in archaeology, and of lecturing in ancient 
philosophy, besides taking an interest in astronomy.” Among ‘things 
that might have been put differently” I include also the remark about Haupt 
(p. 337) that Nettleship attended his lectures, and “then learnt for the first 
time to appreciate the true greatness of Bentley.” In his references to 
famous books Sandys often gives, even in this volume, what amounts to a 
critical review of them; hence it would not have been too much to ask for a 
few more words about Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, and if Ast’s Index to Plato 
was to be allowed only one epithet by way of description, those who have 
suffered much from its shortcomings would have called it “inadequate” 
rather than ‘‘celebrated.’”’ Under the heading “Literary Discoveries” the 
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Cairo Menander is not mentioned, though we are told that Menander’s 
plays have been found at Oxyrhynchus—which is misleading. Though 
Sandys gives much information about the fate of MSS and libraries, com- 
pleteness in this as in other regards was naturally not to be expected in the 
limitations of this volume. He omits all reference to many adventures of 
manuscripts no less interesting than those which he records, and there are 
valuable codices of whose destruction he says nothing. There are scholars 
who will not assent to the statement that Verrall’s work on Euripides 
‘rehabilitated the dramatic reputation” of that poet (p. 404). 

It is sometimes worth while, when one is trying to get a correct idea as 
far as possible of the learned men of Alexandria, to turn from a book like this 
and observe in a history of mathematics, such as Cajori’s, how two totally 
different reconstructions of the intellectual interests of, say, an Eratosthenes, 
may be made in perfect good faith, when one historian is making up a 
mathematician, the other a classical scholar. 

Of the 86 illustrations which appeared in the three-volume edition, 25 
have been reproduced here; and the spurious portrait of Hemsterhuys 
has been superseded by the genuine portrait on p. 278. 


WILMER CaAvE WRriGHT 
Bryn Mawr Co.LieGre 


L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum Libri X, XI, XII. Edited by J. D. 
Durr, M.A. Pitt Press Series. Cambridge: University Press, 
1915. Pp. lix+312. 


It is superfluous to call attention to the well-known merits of Professor 
Duff’s Juvenal, nor is it any more necessary to praise this well-edited volume, 
containing the Ad Paulinum, the Ad Polybiwm, and the Ad Helviam of 
Seneca the philosopher. The latter has helped to fill up a lamentable gap; 
it adds to a much-needed series of works on the elucidation of a prose writer 
who has been a great deal discussed by scholars of all ages, and but scantily 
elucidated. Together with Professor Summers’ edition of Selected Letters, it 
forms an indispensable companion to the biography of Waltz and the Roman 
Stoicism of E. V. Arnold. 

The reviewer notices a tendency to ignore, except in the case of the text- 
lucubrations of Madvig and Gertz and a few such books as Furneaux’s 
Annals of Tacitus, the existence of such valuable works as that of Waltz, 
above mentioned, and several others. And in remarking that the Dialogues 
have had no commentary since Ruhkopf in 1797, Mr. Duff overlooks the 
partial editions of Hurst and Whiting in 1884 and A. P. Ball in 1908. The 
former contains a commentary on the Ad Paulinum and the latter one on 
the Ad Polybium. Again, he might have used, or acknowledged the existence 
of, such contributions as the excursus of Summers on the consolatio, which 
is prefixed to the notes on Ep. 63. But these omissions do not destroy the 
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value of the book with which we are concerned, since the editor has made a 
point of going directly to his sources, and of weighing every word and sen- 
tence per se with scrupulous care. None of the commentary is second hand. 

Professor Duff has looked the personal character and philosophic claims 
of his author squarely in the face (see pp. 17, 26, 32, 46 of the introduction). 
He does not set Seneca upon a pedestal; at times he is too severe with the 
prime minister who tried, even though vainly, to reconcile his ‘‘substantive” 
ideas with the “acting” ideas of the age. In discussing the reasons for the 
banishment to Corsica, he omits the statement of Suetonius that “the 
charge was vague and the accused was given no opportunity to defend him- 
self.” Dio Cassius is not to be taken too seriously. The editor (pp. xxxiv ff.) 
is also unjust in comparing the impressions of the jaunty traveler James 
Boswell regarding the island of Corsica with the gloomy despair of the 
exiled Seneca. Mérimée’s Colomba furnishes interesting thought along these 
lines. Seneca is to be pardoned for saying with Touchstone: ‘Ay, now 
Iam in Arden; the more fool I; when I was at home, I was in a better place.” 

The editor has thrown new light on several important questions. Among 
them are the exact date of Gallio’s governorship of Achaia (pp. xliif.), the 
definite proof that Seneca was consul suffectus in 57 a.p. (p. xlvi), the probable 
conjecture that the Marcus mentioned in the Ad Helviam is not the young 
son of Seneca, but the poet Lucan, son of Mela, Seneca’s brother. He is 
happy in his definition of the Ad Polybium as a disguised libellus, and in his 
comparison of chaps. 14 and 15 of the Ad Paulinum with two famous passages 
of Macaulay and Ruskin on the pleasures of reading. We doubt his 5 B.c. 
as the correct date of Seneca’s birth (most authorities put it a year or two 
later), and we find still some question regarding the praenomen of Seneca 
the Elder. The reviewer must confess that in his opinion the interpretation 
of Ep. 46.1 (p. xlvii, n. 4) is not at all clear. Does this cast any light on 
Seneca’s physical size? Are the words literal? We feel that the editor 
could have made more of a comparison with some of the letters along broader 
lines—for example, the first epistle of Seneca, which condenses in narrow 
compass much of the matter which one finds in the Ad Paulinum. One 
thinks at once of the recently published journals of Emerson, and remembers 
the way in which the thoughts occurring in Emerson’s prose essays are 
adapted and condensed. 

The text leaves little to be desired, and the conjectures are reasonable. 
Due regard is paid to the contributions of Teutonic and Scandinavian prede- 
cessors. There is a misprint a for ac in the passage quoted from Suetonius 
on p. 109, and an accomodatum on p. xlvii, n. 6. We only wish that the colon 
were not so prevalent. 

But these points are all incidental; the book impresses one as an original 
and thoughtful contribution to an important theme of Roman history and 
thought. 


RicHarp M. GuMMERE 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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Syntax of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers in the Editio Minor 
of Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn. By Henry B. Rosison, Pu.D. 
Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the 
New Testament, Second Series, Vol. II, Part 5. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1913. Royal 8vo, pp. 45. 


The author of this study has executed his work—to judge from the por- 
tion I have checked—with great care and diligence. His purpose was to 
classify the uses of the participle found in the texts indicated according to the 
scheme provided by Burton’s New Testament Moods and Tenses; and what 
he wished to accomplish he has accomplished very successfully. Equal 
praise, however, cannot be given to the planning of the work. The choice 
of this system of classification must, of course, appear unfortunate to a 
student of historical grammar. For the New Testament Moods and Tenses 
was avowedly non-historical; and in particular its treatment of the parti- 
ciple, which deviated from the usual scheme, was no improvement. In 
the traditional treatment of the participle the defect had been the tendency 
to set up a number of categories based upon distinctions which were entirely 
extra-linguistic, the results of purely logical operations. In Professor 
Burton’s system this defect was exaggerated and it has passed on into Dr. 
Robison’s work—in spite of the protests made in some of the works cited 
in his bibliography. 

Especial attention may be called to the treatment of the negatives with 
the participle. The distinction is made on p. 39 as follows: “My .... 
expresses the condition, reason, etc., of the action of the participle; it is 
subjective, expressing some mental attitude of the subject of the principal 
verb toward the action denoted by the participle. When used of external 
fact, it leaves the fact of the action in the background and brings the condi- 
tion, cause, etc., of the action into prominence.” ‘‘The presence of ov can, 
in general, be explained by noting that the action to which it is applied is 
conceived to be simply a matter of fact. It leaves the condition, cause, etc., 
of the action out of view and asserts the fact simply as such. Both py 
and ov are used of external fact, but with the above difference apparently 
well marked.” The prov Weddos here is the belief that a shift of form must 
reflect some shift of meaning. That belief is a heritage from the non-historical, 
philosophical period of the study of language, and the best corrective for it 
is to be found in Bloomfield’s article “‘On Instability in the Use of Moods in 
Earliest Sanskrit,” AJP, XX XIII (1912), 1-29, an article that is to be 
warmly commended to all syntacticians. The history of the negative with 
the participle is the encroachment of »» upon ov. For the classic period it is 
traced in detail in an excellent Hopkins dissertation by William F. Gallaway, 
On the Use of My with the Participle in Classical Greek, Baltimore, 1897, which 
is the most serious omission in Dr. Robison’s bibliography. The end is the 
triumph of wy, and Dr. Robison’s work shows how nearly that is at hand in 
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the Apostolic Fathers. Of yw and its compounds there are 139 examples, 
while ov is used 29 times, and its compounds not at all. Ov has persisted 
only when it is adherescent, od y.wdioxovres, ov Suvnbevres, ov Sedvrwv, odK 
Gvras, ovx eiddres, or where there is a strong rhetorical antithesis: és cofwv 
éreppev, as meiOwv, ov BuLdpevos: Erempev ds KadOv, od dwwxwv erempev ds 
dyarav, ov kpivwv.— BAGBynv yap od THY TvxXOGav padAov 8 Kivduvov droicopev 


peyav (hardly to be counted)—eldorv . . . . od peévroe oxipravra—raira, ddeA poi, 
ovK euauTe émrpéepas ypdgw .. . . GAN’ éwel . . . .—eyvwv . . . . od mpova- 
Anooras .... GAN’... . ovyxwpotvras. The interesting thing would be 


to know whether y7 is already intruding in this type of sentence also; but 
that cannot be ascertained readily from Dr. Robison’s work. 


GrorGE MELVILLE BoLLInNG 
Oxto Strate UNIVERSITY 


Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen Antike. Ein Beitrag 
zur antiken Kulturgeschichte. By Brernuarp Laum. Erster 
Band: Darstellung; zweiter Band: Urkunden. Leipzig-Berlin, 
Teubner, 1914. M. 18. 


The collecting of the materials and the analyzing of them in detail are 
obvious necessities in the scientific investigation of any subject. This part 
of his work Dr. Laum did with meticulous care; and had he turned his notes 
over to the professors by whom the task was assigned they would have had 
some reason to be grateful to him. Instead, he has published them. For 
that scholars ought to be thankful, if they are interested in his subject; and, 
if the publisher does not lose too much money, and too many librarians and 
other purchasers are not victimized, everybody ought to be content. The 
reviewer, however, is not content. The second volume he is willing to 
commend: it presents the documents, literary and epigraphical, relating to 
foundations in antiquity, arranged rather mechanically according to the 
districts from which they come and according to the languages—Greek, 
Latin, Egyptian, Babylonian—in which they are written. The Egyptian 
and Babylonian sources are presented in German translations only; the 
others are accompanied by translations into German. For the collection 
completeness is claimed, and the claim is attested by the authority of one 
of the professors. It is not easy for a reviewer to dispute such a contention. 
Nevertheless, he wonders why no text is included alluding to the many 
Ptolemaic, Seleucid, Antigonid, and other Stiftungen in accordance with 
which didAa were dedicated annually at Delos. But he does not quarrel 
on that account with the collection as a whole, which may prove quite 
useful. It is with the first volume that he is dissatisfied. It is entitled 
Darstellung and is described as a Beitrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte; but 
it is in reality an expanded table of contents, contaminated with an index 
to the materials contained in volume two. Anything less interesting and 
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more stupid and useless the reviewer has seldom encountered. He advises 
the reader to begin with the Historischer Uberblick with which it ends and in 
which the conclusions of the investigation are stated, so far as this has any. 
Had the historical review been made into a preface to the documents and 
the rest of the first volume been suppressed altogether the work as a whole 
would have been improved. 


W. S. Ferauson 
HarRVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ennius und Vergilius, Kriegsbilder aus Roms grosser Zeit. By 
Epvuarp NorpEn. Teubner, 1915. Pp. 176. 


In this book Norden undertakes to rearrange the fragments of the 
seventh book of Ennius’ Annales and to prove some new instances of Vergil’s 
dependence upon Ennian episodes. In the former task he is on the whole 
successful. He makes it appear likely that the paluda virago of Ennius 
(Vahlen, Inc., 521-22) is the same character as Discordia (Vahlen, 266), 
that Ennius omitted the First Punic War out of deference to Naevius, as 
Cicero says, and that the famous passage on Servilius (Vahlen, 234-51) 
should be assigned to book viii (here Cichorius contributes the argument). 
Accordingly, Ennius, book vii, contains an exordium, a brief history of 
Carthage, a description of Rome’s first fleet, the quarrel with Carthage over 
Sardinia, the Gallic wars of 225-222, and the beginning of the Second Punic 
War. 

Norden’s ready optimism as regards his own hypotheses is contagious, 
but I have not always yielded to the persuasion of his style. For instance, 
I am not convinced that the line “dum censent terrere minis’? (256) must 
necessarily refer to Gauls simply because these people are said to gesticulate 
at times. On “Geminae Belli portae, sic nomine dicunt” (Aen. vii. 607) 
he affirms: ‘Wer hat die Jani portae so benannt? Keiner ausser Ennius!”’ 
But keiner is a strong word in view of the fact that most of the republican 
literature has vanished. Again, on p. 143, Norden assumes without question 
that Ennius was a Roman citizen when he wrote book vii. As a matter of 
fact, we do not know, but the probabilities are against this view. And on 
p. 72 an unfounded hypothesis of Soltau’s is all too hastily fitted into one 
of his own. In fact, mere possibilities are too often put forth with a note of 
unquestioned finality. It was Norden, I think, who first proposed that the 
katabasis of Aeneas (Aen. vi. 232) was copied from some katabasis of Her- 
cules, since, forsooth, Charon’s boat sank under the weight of the passenger. 

The next chapter, “De Vergilio Ennii imitatore,’’ provides several 
instances of circuitous reasoning. For instance, Norden chooses some 
battle scene in Vergil concocted of the usual ingredients of war cries and 
wounds, gore and groans, then selecting some disjecta membra of kindred 
subject-matter from the Ennian incerta and fitting them into a picture of 
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similar type, he holds the two up for comparison and draws the obvious 
conclusion. The essay is useful, but it should have been pruned and con- 
densed. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr Co.Liece 





Iucian. With an English translation by A.M. Harmon. In seven 
volumes. Vol. II. London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Maemillan, 1915. Pp. vii+520. 


The second volume of Professor Harmon’s Lucian in the Loeb Classical 
Library maintains the high standard set by the first! and exhibits the same 
sound feeling for both Greek and English idiom. It includes ‘‘The Down- 
ward Journey, or The Tyrant”; ‘Zeus Catechized”; “Zeus Rants”; 
“The Dream, or The Cock”; “Prometheus”; “Icaromenippus, or the 
Sky-Man’”’; “Timon, or The Misanthrope”; ‘Charon, or The Inspectors’’; 
“Philosophies for Sale.” The colloquial idiom is spiced with just enough 
but not too much slang. And there are many neat turns: e.g., p. 126, 
"Amaye, Ouvvades 75 évOvpypa, “Avast! a stockfish idea”; p. 499, “for since 
there are two classes of men, the disbursive and the receptive, I train myself 
to be receptive [mepiexrixdv] and my pupil to be disbursive [éxxvryy]”; 
p. 501, Mydapas add’ avdAvodv pe, etc., “Don’t say that! Distribute my 
middle, for Heaven’s sake, and make me a man again.” 

There are few if any oversights of moment: p. 102, “very valuable 
indeed” seems to miss the special point of roAuripnra ws dAnOas (cf. Aris- 
tophanes Acharnians 759); p. 110, ép’ drw ov duapedrActs is not quite “because 
you are delaying’’; p. 121, “naturalized aliens” is perhaps a little weak for 
Momus’ jibe zapeyyparrwv; p. 131, depadds is not, I think, “unconcernedly,”’ 
but, with pregnant force of the adverb, “‘seeking safety in the equivocation”’; 
p. 281, veavex) adrois » waxy is not “a childish dispute,” but “a vigor- 
ous conflict.” 

A few of the philosophic technicalities in the “Sale of Lives” might have 
been translated or explained in the notes more precisely. P. 489, xaraAnr- 
tunv pavraciav is of course not “the faculty of forming concepts.” 


Paut SHOREY 


Mito e poesia nella Grecia antica—Saggio sulla Teogonia di Esiodo. 
A. M. Pizzacauu della R. Universita di Pisa. Catania: 
Francesco Battiato Editore, 1913. 


In this work the author does for the Theogony of Hesiod what he did for 
the Hindu cosmogony in Mem. R. Istit. Lomb., Vol. XXII, Fase. IV: “La 
cosmogonia di Bhrgu—Saggio sulle relazioni del mito cosmogonico coll’ 


1 See Class. Phil., VIII, 234. 
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epica nell’ India.” In each case he holds that the early cosmogonies and 
theogonies are popular in character and connected with the epic rather than 
with later philosophic speculations. 

The Hesiodic corpus, especially the Theogony, does not proceed from the 
genius of the poet of the Works and Days, according to Pizzagalli, but from 
the same source as the Homeric poems, the traditions of the Greek people; 
Homer representing the court epic and elaborating the side of war and adven- 
ture, Hesiod representing the popular epic and developing the religious and 
didactic sides, both together forming the complete Greek epic, depicting 
fully the life and development of the people and corresponding to the epic 
of India. 

The external relation between the Homeric and Hesiodic poems is there- 
fore natural enough; but Pizzagalli dwells upon one point of similarity in 
style common to both, the prevalence of genealogies and catalogues. The 
genealogy is a type of narrative poetry, whose aim generally was to show the 
superiority of a hero by tracing him to his origin, as when Idomeneus (II. 
xiii. 446-54) and Achilles (JJ. xxi. 184-99) boast of their lineage from Zeus. 
The catalogue, in which there is a bond, not of parentage, but of circumstance, 
as the Greek heroes pointed out by Helen to Priam in Jliad iii, or the warriors 
exhorted by Agamemnon in Iliad iv, later developed into a literary form, 
as the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, or the Homeric Catalogue of Ships. 

The Theogony is a catalogue in the form of a genealogy. It antedates 
the literary catalogue, and the author uses the old form of genealogy 
demanded by the art of hisage. It is a Homeric genealogy grown to extraor- 
dinary proportions. It gives the divine genealogy and struggle of the gods, 
from which came the present order of the universe. As in the Iliad the 
genealogies of the heroes are given before the battle, so with the divine 
combatants in the cosmic struggle. Thus in epic-wise the Theogony was 
produced, and by making the gods spring from primordial beings correspond- 
ing to natural powers it produced a cosmogony. The Greek cosmogony then 
was a point of arrival, and not a point of departure; an ultimate development 
of genealogic poetry referred to the gods, and not an incipient speculation 
on the origin of the universe. 

The cosmic struggle is the central feature of the Theogony. Foreshadowed 
by the Gea-Cronos device against Uranos, it is introduced by the Rhea-Gea 
deception of Cronos to save the infant Zeus, and the double deception of Zeus 
by Prometheus and of men by Zeus—in these shrewdness and deceit prevail 
rather than force—and culminates in the Titanomachy and Zeus-Typhoeus 
conflict, which were inspired by ancient telluric convulsions and the heroic 
struggles, the Greeks herein being subject to their observation of nature 
and their social conditions, Zeus like a king in heroic times reigning after a 
victory over hisenemies. The Iapetus progeny owes its position between the 
Cronos-Zeus episode and the Titanomachy to the genealogic nexus, which 
demanded that Zeus be introduced before the Prometheus-Pandora myth, 
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because in it he plays an important réle. The Titanomachy and Zeus- 
Typhoeus conflict were originally distinct myths, united by the author of the 
Theogony, because, in addition to being parts of the cosmic struggle, both 
represent the enemies of Zeus as confined in Tartarus for rebellion; and the 
description of Tartarus is artistically inserted between the two to relieve 
the grandiose tone of the narrative. 

Thus in spite of the critics four leading parts of the Theogony—Cos- 
mogony, Titanomachy, Zeus-Typhoeus conflict, Prometheus-Pandora myth 
—are closely united by the genealogic nexus and the cosmic struggle; and the 
popular character of these legends is shown by the strange conceptions of 
Cronos mutilating his father and devouring his children, by the monstrous 
character of the Centimani and Typhoeus, by the chthonic and subterranean 
elements, by the motive of deception, and by the misogyny in the satiric 
picture of woman as the origin of evils. 

Furthermore, there is no trace in Homer or Hesiod of the later Empedo- 
clean doctrine of the four elements, nor can there be found any conscious 
oriental influence on the author of the Theogony. Besides, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Theogony was ever revised in an Orphic sense, as 
some have conjectured; it rather owes its preservation to the interest which 
the Orphics took in its myths. But the myths and divinities, as well as the 
general conception of divinity, are different in Hesiod and Orphism; and 
there is a total lack in the former of the purificatory rites and belief in immor- 
tality which were a characteristic of the latter. 

Thus according to Pizzagalli, Homer and Hesiod are branches of the 
same trunk, one developing the artistic court epic, the other the religious, 
didactic epic of the people. Both have their origin in the popular traditions, 
each shaping the legends to suit his fancy and audience, and together they 
form the complete Greek epic, corresponding to the epic of India and other 
lands. 

H. M. Hays 

UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


The Greek Diminutive Suffix -vcxo -tcxn-. By WALTER PETERSEN. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XVIII, 139-207, 1913.) 


A continuation of Professor Petersen’s Greek Diminutives in -vov (Weimar, 
1910) will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. The new monograph 
applies the same point of view and the same method to a semantically similar 
body of material. The smaller bulk of the present pamphlet is due to the 
relative scarcity of words in -.xo- and -ioxy-, not at all to less thoroughness 
in the treatment. 

Professor Petersen accepts Brugmann’s derivation of the suffix -isko- 
from the comparative -is- (reduced grade of -jes-, -jos-) and the common 
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suffix -ko-, although he corrects Brugmann by showing (p. 145) that such 
a suffix could from pro-ethnic times form substantives as well as adjectives. 
The suffix was originally employed to designate an approximation to a state 
or quality expressed by a primitive adjective. From very early times, 
however, it was used also to designate an approximation to a primitive sub- 
stantive, as in Greek ynvioxos: x7v, “that which is like a goose,” i.e., the end 
of a ship’s stern turned up like a goose’s neck. 

This primitive meaning was shared with the suffix -xo-, and Professor 
Petersen thinks that it was largely the analogical influence of the latter which 
gave the suffix -.cxo- its other two common meanings, the deteriorative and 
the diminutive. In part, however, these two forces developed independently 
from the approximative meaning, as in the case of the suffix -ov. dpa- 
metioxos :dparérns originally meant, if it was one of the pattern words, “that 
which is similar to a run-away but not really one,” and since the difference 
from the normal member of the class was really one of inferiority this 
amounted to ‘a miserable run-away.” Similarly atAéoxos meant “that 
which is like an aiAds but not a real one” because it is too small. From the 
diminutive came the hypocoristic meaning, as in xopicxy “little girl’ and 
then “dear girl.’”’” The rather numerous proper names in -ioKo- -oKy- are 
quite properly treated by themselves. 

The classification of the material under these heads and the various 
subheads presents many difficulties, and probably no other scholar would 
agree with our author in all cases. Possibly it would have been more satis- 
factory to cite merely a few clear examples under each rubric and leave the 
bulk of the words unclassified. One rarely gains much by adopting a system 
which compels him to answer unanswerable questions. In particular, many 
will prefer to assign to the diminutive class some words which Professor 
Petersen considers approximative. What proof is there that the original 
meaning of yitwvioxos was ‘“‘not a real tunic” because too short, ‘‘a short 
coat” (p. 156)? It may have been a true diminutive from the start. So 
pnvioxos, “crescent,” may originally have meant “little moon,” and Baowric- 
xos may be as much a diminutive as American ‘‘bosslet” certainly is. 

It is a pity that the author took less pains in collecting and verifying 
than in studying his material. Several words which figure in the discussion 
have no real existence, and the omissions are inexcusably numerous. Com- 
pleteness is not to be expected in the present state of Greek lexicography, 
but no student of Greek word-formation has a right to neglect such impor- 
tant dictionaries and word-lists as the Thesaurus, Sophocles, Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, Kumanudis, Svwaywyn ALewv dOnoavpiortov, 
Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein, Hatch and Redpath, A Concord- 
ance to the Septuagint, etc., Tougard, Quid ad Profanos Mores Dignoscendos 
Augendaque Lexica Conferant Acta Sanctorum, and the indexes to the 
Inscriptiones Graecae, the collections of papyri, and the Corpus Glossariorum 
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Latinorum. Some of these Professor Petersen has clearly had within reach, 
but the appended lists show that he has not made systematic use of any 
of them. 

By a fortunate chance our corrections and additions to the material do 
not necessitate any important changes in the treatment. It is worth point- 
ing out that the suffix -vcxo- was sometimes used to derive personal names 
from personal names of non-Greek origin. The clearest case is that of the 
Egyptian Greek, AipyAuos Sepyvioxos 6 kal ‘Epunoius orparnyés “Apowotrov 
@euiorov xai IoAguwvos pepidos. Scarcely less certain are “Apdapicxos: 
Scythian ’Apddpaxos and”Apdapos, and Apulian or Calabrian Adfos Aagioxov 
(cf. Adgos on coins from Dyrrhachium). Here may be placed tentatively 
such names as Egyptian Aadioxos, and Byzantine IlaBioxos. Of Professor 
Petersen’s material Aatcxos certainly has a foreign base, and several other 
names probably have. 

The etymology of most of the new words is clear, except, of course, those 
whose meanings are unknown. Only a very few require comment. Hesy- 
chius’ ddéoxov (MS ddioxov): xuvxedva, Maxedoves, was translated by Fick, KZ, 
22. 196, as “‘pikanter Wiirztrank,” and derived from d8os= Attic jd0s. Cf. 
Hoffmann Die Makedonen 72 f. n. 73. Alexis’ icyvpioxos is said by the 
Antiatticista (100. 13) and by Photius to have been used instead of icxupds. 
Since icyvpds is an adjective, Meineke emended the lemma to ioyvpixds; 
but icxvpioxos may have been derived from a substantivized icxupds (cf. 
Petersen, p. 154). 

Saicxos seems to be connected with odos, either directly or through some 
such name as Sdwy or SaoAdorxos; Laconian YaXicxa is dialectic for *@adioxa 
(cf. @dAys, @drea). 

The new words here listed and additional occurrences of other words 
make it possible to correct Professor Petersen in some matters of detail. 
For example, the name Mevioxn occurs in a Thessalian inscription of 178-146 
B.c. (IG. 9. 2. 108 b 63) and therefore cannot have been confined to Cos as our 
author suggests on p. 201. The rather wide distribution of the masculine 
Mevioxos might have warned him of the risk in such a suggestion. The need 
for correcting the statistics on p. 150 and elsewhere is obvious. It will be 
well, therefore, for readers of this very useful book to bear in mind that the 
material upon which it is based is not exhaustive. 

Our supplementary material follows. Personal names are marked 
“n.p.” Uncertainty as to meaning is indicated by “‘sign(ificatio) inc(erta).”’ 
References that are given in full have been verified; others are followed by 
an indication in parentheses of the place where the word in question is cited. 

The words in Professor Petersen’s list which the reviewer has been 
unable to find in any Greek monument are marked “dele.” It is possible 
that a more persistent search would have yielded a citation for one or 
another of them. 
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‘ABploxos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 
Eux. 2. 384. 

*AyvyeNloxos, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 206. 2. 

?adicxov (or -oxos), Hesych. 

dxpovloxos, inscr. Jour. Hell. St. 29. 173. 

dxpoxnvicxos, Poll. 1. 146. 

*Adyloxos, n.p., SGDI. 3180. 

*Aretixloxos, n.p., IG. 9. 1. 745. 

dvdpicxos, Th., without ref. 

"Apdaploxos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. 
Pont. Eux. 2. 442, ete. 

Badavicxos, coni. Reinesius in Petro- 
nius 42 init. 

Bidloxos (or -cxKov), sign. inc., pap., 
Lond. 2. 329. 

Bo@ploxos, Eust. Opusce. (Th.). 

Boploxos (or Bwpioxos), n.p., IG. 12. 
3. 368. 

dele Taptoxos. 

TAavcloxos, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 287 ¢ 10. 

dele ypaglexos. 

yudoxos, Hesych. 

Twydlcxos, n.p., Ps.-Zonar. 461. 

Aaficxos, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 588. 53. 

AaNicxos, n.p., pap. Hib. 149. 

dovaxloxos, Nicet. Acom. 576. 17 Bekk. 

dwploxos, Diomed. 1. 482. 2 K. 

*Epwrioxos, inscr. Papers Amer. School 
at Athens 6. 24. 75, inscr. Rev. d. 
Etudes Gr. 1899. 61 B 54. 

Evdaploxos, n.p., IG. 2. 1236, 12. 2. 
647 adn. (7). 

Evootcxn, n.p., IG. 2. 3721. 

dele faxoploxos. 

BadNoxos, n.p., Alciphr. 2. 33. 

Gapvicxos, Diosc. 1. 7, + 

Geaploxos, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 494. 

@codwploxos, n.p., De S. Meletio 22 
Act. SS. Mai. 5. 487 C. 

dele 6ulcxos. 

Ovdaxloxos, Ar. fr. 232, 542 BI., + 

larptoxos, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 228. 3 
Hilg., Sophrns. 3577 C Migne, Act. 
SS. Mai. 5. 16* F. 

lvicxos, Heliodor. Medic. (Th.). 

‘Iwmioxa, n.p., 1G. 5. 1. 14838. 24. 

‘Inicxos, n.p., IG. 2. 794d 109, 117, + 

loxvploxos, prob. 1. Alex. 3. 473 Mein. 





xavadloxos, Anast. Sin. (Th.), CGL. 2. 
338. 22. 

xavloxos, CGL. 3. 263. 27. 

Kapvatexos, n.p., inscr. Herzog Koische 
Forschungen 170. 

Kapvetoxos, n.p., inser. Herzog Koische 
Forschungen 170, coins of Cnidus 
(Herzog, l.c.). 

?Kapvoicxos, n.p., IG. 12. 1. 1322. 

Knpuxicxos, n.p., IG. 3. 1006 (cf. Add.). 

Khetoxa, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 109 b 16. 

Knvetoxos, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 323. 76, 79, 87. 

xouploxos: kovpeds, Theophan. Chron. 
1. 47. 12 de Boor, + 

2xouploxos = kbpowv, kbpoos, EM. 43. 8. 

Aaxavioxn, Hesych. s.v. \aBdBnp. 

Aapvaxloxos, Const. Tiensis Translatio 
S. Euphemiae 16 Act. SS. Sept. 5. 
282 E. 

Aadvioxos, CGL. 3. 432. 36. 

Aemdloxar, IG. 12. 8. 51. 19. 

NGloxos, Gl. (Th.). 

Aprloxos, Vit. S. Irenes 52 Act. SS. 
Tul. 6. 621 B. 

dele Acvicxos (cf. Ath. 200 C). 

doylexos, coni. Koch Antiphan. 207. 

dele AvBicxos. 

Maploxn, n.p., IG. 14. 2450. 

?uaploxos, Mago ap. Plin. H. N. 21. 
69. 112. 

?MnNeoxos, n.p., IG. 2. 766. 119. 
undwrloxos, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. Vit. 
S. Andreae 18 Act. SS. Mai. 6. 13* 

D (Edd., wado-), 

purloxos, CGL. 5. 621. 18. 

pwdloxos (or wodloxos), Anna Comn. 6. 
1 init. 

Neavicxos, n.p., IG. 5.1. 7148. 

Revioxa, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 487. 

éyxivicxos, Jo. Mon., Acta SS. Alphii, 
Philadelphi, Cyrini (Th.). 

maBloxos, Lequ. Or. Christ. (Pape). 

dele rapaywvicxos, 

Tlapyevicna, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 1187. 

Tl.@viexos, n.p., coni. Schepers Alciphr. 
2. 20. 

dele Tlodtcxos. 

Tlouricxos, n.p., Polyaen. 5. 33. 





we 
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puutoxn, Leon. Philos. 1145 Migne. troxomupyloxos, H.M. 147. 5. 
Latexos, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 6. 94. Tpoxidloxos, v.l. Acta Thomae 103. 
ZaNloxa, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 1129. 11 Bonnet. 
Zepnvicxos, n.p., pap. Tebt. 2. 288. 1,  droAnuvicxos, Epiphan. 4. 11. 30 Dind. 

339. 1. Gaicxos, n.p., Bacchyl. 10. 14, IG. 12. 
owarloxos, Theod. Prisc. (Th.). 1. 263, 1403. 
dele c.vdovioxn. Pavicxn, n.p., IG. 12. 5. 873. 7. 
oxupvioxos, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). dele ¢iAloxos. 


oxodicxos, sign. inc., pap., Lond. 2.265.  iAocogoperpaxioxos, Ath. 572 B. 
onadaptoxos, Al. V.T.Gen. (Hatchand  ¢avloxn, pap. Berl. 1. 227. 10. 


Redp.). Ppvyloxos, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 
orpopicxov, Priene Inschr. 201. 138, xpovloxos, LXX Mace. 2. 11. 1. 

202. 13. XpueaNloxos, n.p., Inser. Or. Sept. Pont. 
Tiwaploxos, n.p., IG. 2. 482. 97. Eux. 4. 421. 10. 


E. H. SturtTEvANT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Das rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschriften. By ALEXAN- 
p°R Riese. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xiii+479. 
M. 18. 


The task which the author has set for his life-work is to collect, analyze, 
and discuss all the material pertaining to the history and civilization of the 
Rhine country under Roman control. An earlier book, Das rheinische 
Germanien in der antiken Literatur, 1892, accomplished this task as far as 
the literary sources are concerned. The present work is devoted to the col- 
lection and classification of all epigraphical material, from whatever source 
derived, referring directly or indirectly to the Rhine country. The general 
field covers Germania Superior and Inferior, Belgica, and Raetia, but the 
author does not confine himself strictly to these limits. Some 4,700 inscrip- 
tions in all are collected, and a brief commentary is attached toeach. Seldom 
does the commentary give anything of value not to be found in the CIL, but 
cross references seem to have been prepared with care. 

The inscriptions are divided into seven classes, though numbered suc- 
cessively throughout the entire collection. Wherever it is possible, the 
chronological order is followed; in one class, however, the votive inscrip- 
tions, the arrangement is merely alphabetical. In the first class are found 
the inscriptions relating to the emperors, or to members of the imperial 
family. The second and smallest class is devoted to provincial government 
and includes all inscriptions of legati, procuratores, and lesser officials. The 
third, by far the largest of the classes, contains inscriptions of the army. 
Some 25 legions, stationed at various times along the Rhine, together with 
auxilia, cohortes, numeri, and the classis Germanica, furnish the material 
for almost a third of the whole list of inscriptions. The fourth class covers 
the districts and the cities, their inhabitants, buildings, and institutions. 
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Inscriptions on votive offerings, on tombstones, and those relating to private 
life, make up the fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, respectively. 

As the author frankly confesses, the aim of the book is distinctly his- 
torical and cultural, and it is not designed for the uses of the epigraphist. 
Thus he does not hesitate to omit a part of an inscription if it does not seem 
to have value for his purpose, and technical indications of the form and size 
of letters, punctuation, spacing, etc., are entirely disregarded. Although 
these limitations are at first disappointing, it hardly seems reasonable to 
find fault with them, except possibly in the case of omissions. As to what is 
important, and what is not, the user of the book would naturally prefer to 
exercise his own judgment. 

As might well be expected from the author’s type of mind, excellent 


indices accompany the work. 
CHARLES HOEING 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Sprachgeschichte. By Emin 
Tuomas. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 
143. M. 4. 

This valuable collection comprises thirty-six notes on passages in classical 
literature, distributed as follows: Petronius 18 or more; Latin Anthology 6; 
Plautus 2; Cicero 2; Seneca 2; Porphyrio, Grattius, Apuleius, Ovid, CIL, 
Phlegon l each. It will be seen that these passages deal almost exclusively 
with the colloquial language; in elucidating them Thomas has shown him- 
self well versed in classical philology in general, especially comparative 
grammar, literary parallel and usage, as well as in the popular language as 
revealed in the glosses and in developments in Romance. He believes that 
the MS reading should in each instance be given a chance, and wins the 
reader’s acceptance of the soundness of his attitude by reclaiming a con- 
siderable number of passages that had previously been regarded as corrupt. 
Where all reasonable attempts to defend a MS reading have failed, he essays 
the least change that both explains the MS reading and makes the passage 
intelligible. The results increase our knowledge of lexicography and of the 
meaning, formation, and derivation of words, and it is in this sense that the 
studies are a contribution to Sprachgeschichte. 

The only Greek author directly dealt with is Phlegon Mir. 30, where the 
emendation xai toacpara is generally accepted. Thomas, however, defends 
the MS reading vuudacpara< *vund(0)-vpacpara, ‘Gewebe fiir die windy.” 
The other Greek words involved are either quotations or transliterations 
occurring in Latin authors. Perhaps the neatest of these is ex istis babaecalis, 
Petr. 37. 10, where babaecalis was often altered to babaeculis, a diminutive 
variously interpreted. The occurrence of babaecali adulescentes in Arno- 
bius Adv, nat. iv. 22 was a strong argument against any change. Gr. BaBa: 
had previously been seen in the first part of the word, and Thomas rounded 
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this out by quoting Arist. Av. 272, BaBai cards ye kai dowsxods, and inter- 
preted the Latin passage “die schmucken Kerle,” or the like. Similarly 
he sees in Petr. 132. 2 f., catorogare, the meaning “to give a beating” from 
xatopyav. In the latter, however, and in most of his other propositions 
based on Greek, he is less convincing. In Petr. 62. 3, “apoculamus nos”’ 
(cf. 67. 3), he rejects the derivations from doxaXéw as well as that from 
éroxvAiw and sees in it a hybrid form dz-oculare, “to withdraw from sight,’’ 
comparing Plaut. Trin. 989, “ab oculis abire,” and Livy xxv. 16. 2, “ex 
oculis abire,” and seems to prove his point. 

Likewise in his discussion of Latin words he is most convincing when he 
is most simple. In Petr. 30. 1, “non licebat multaciam considerare,”’ 
multaciam is a dag cipnuévov, meaning “die Mannigfaltigkeit” or “die 
mannigfaltigen Dinge.” To his explanation of Apuleius Metamm. ii. 2, 
p. 26, 2H, execrabiliter, he might have added the English “d--d.” In 
Petr. 52. 7, “excipimus urbanitatem iocantis,” where some postulate a 
lacuna and supply some expression like plausu nos, this is unnecessary, since 
excipere by itself may have that meaning, “to receive with applause.” Like- 
wise in Anth. Lat. i. 379, 4Rs, “hac armata Fides protegit omne malum,”’ 
protegit means ‘‘to ward off,” thus showing that the conjecture of Ziehen, 
proterit, is gratuitous. Thomas explains Plaut. Pseud. 1252, “profecto 
edepol ego nunc probe abeo madulsa,” rejecting the conjecture habeo madul- 
sam. He argues that, like vappa, mulsa (sc. potio) might mean either the 
drink or the drinker, especially the one who drinks too much; madulsa would 
therefore be an extension of mulsa through the influence of the stem mad— 
seen in madeo, madidus, etc. 

It is unfortunate that in a book of such value the author does not always 
make his view stand out as clearly as he might; e.g., in discussing Petr. 
48. 7, “de Ulixe fabulam, quemadmodum illi Cyclops pollicem tporicino 
extorsit,” he says ambiguously, p. 28: “Zunachst wiirde ich die iiberlieferte 
Form poricinum beibehalten.” Here the reader is tempted to believe that 
Thomas favors the accusative (rather than the ablative) and that such is 
the reading of the MSS. However, this is a minor matter, and the book is a 
real contribution. It is supplied with helpful indices. 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Die Religion der Griechen. By Ernst SamTer. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+86, with 16 plates. M. 1.25. 

This, the 457th volume of the “Aus Natur und Geisteswelt”’ series 
comes from the pen of one who is already favorably known by his Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Rémer and his Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod. To treat of 
so vast a subject in less than one hundred pages necessitates cursory and 
somewhat selective discussion. In his preface, Samter disclaims any inten- 
tion of treating the Hellenistic period or oriental influence. These are 
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important chapters in Greek religion, but we are assured that they will be 
dealt with in another volume of the same series. 

In general, the author confines himself to the range of subjects that 
Rohde discussed in his Psyche. There is little in the way of a historical 
sketch—very little on the relation of religion to art, literature, and phi- 
losophy. In the longest chapter, which treats with some approach to 
chronological order the growth of moral ideas in Greek religion, Samter is 
so careful to avoid philosophy that he declines to discuss Euripides, while 
treating Aeschylus and Sophocles, the former, deservedly, with some fulness. 

The sixteen chapters treat of (1) fetishism, (2) theriomorphic deities, 
(3) departmental deities, (4) the worship of the dead, (5) the Homeric religion, 
(6) chthonic deities and the Eleusinian mysteries, (7) Dionysus, (8) omens 
and oracles, (9) dream oracles and Asclepius, (10) temples and priests, 
sacrifice and prayer, (11) human sacrifice, (12) atonement for homicide, and 
purification, (13) domestic worship, (14) magical rites, (15) religion and 
morality, (16) Orphism. 

There is little treatment of specific deities, except of Demeter, Dionysus, 
Hecate, and Asclepius. Hera, for example, is mentioned but once, and 
quite casually. There is very little detailed discussion of festivals except to 
illustrate the subjects of the various chapters, and the athletic games are 
passed over with hardly a word. No authorities are quoted in the rare 
footnotes, and no bibliography is given. 

That is, the book is essentially a popular discussion and, as such, may be 
heartily commended. In his scanty space Samter has a great deal to say on 
subjects whereon much larger handbooks are nearly silent. Over two pages 
are devoted to incubation, and there is an interesting discussion of the 
miraculous cures from the Epidaurian inscriptions. Human sacrifice has a 
chapter to itself, and there is a surprisingly full treatment of the use of cakes 
as substitutes for animal sacrifice. Particularly in the chapters that lie 
nearest to the field of Samter’s special interest (e.g., xiii) do we find material 
that does not find its way into more pretentious discussions. Not all his 
positions will commend themselves to any one reviewer. Fully recognizing, 
as he does, the avertive force of metals, especially bronze, he need not have 
recourse to a theory that the terrific power of weapons, merely as weapons, 
quite independently of the metal composing them, may account, e.g., for 
the use of a pestle to protect a bride. It would seem fitting to connect the 
pounding of a bronze basin at the death of a Spartan king, with the “passing 
bell” of modern times, or with the bronze “gong” at Dodona, which he 
mentions without reference to the explanation advanced by Cook in JHS, 
XXII, 5 ff. In the excellent twelfth chapter the statement that the anger 
of the dead man’s soul did not extend beyond the boundaries of the land 
is wrong, unless we are to suppose that the appearance of the furies to 
Orestes in the Tauric peninsula is merely an artistic innovation of the arch- 
innovator Euripides. Samter states that ritual purification was required 
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after justifiable as well as after unintentional homicide. In the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association (XLI, 99 ff.) I tried to prove the 
contrary. 

At the end of the book come sixteen pages, containing thirty-seven excel- 
lent illustrations, with explanatory legends. Many of them are familiar 
friends, but one or two I do not remember to have seen elsewhere (especially 
Fig. 37, ‘‘Zaubertisch aus Pergamon’’). 


JOSEPH WILLIAM HEwitTT 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Vocabulary of Menander Considered in Its Relation to the Koine. 
By Donato BuiytHe DvuruHam. (Princeton dissertation.) 
Princeton: University Press, 1913. Pp. 103. 

It is desirable to have a fuller understanding of the Attic Greek usage 
which the terminus a quo of the xow) partially envelops in its penumbra. 
To this understanding the treatise by Mr. Durham, admirable alike in plan 
and execution, makes a material contribution. Bruhn’s dissertation: 
Ueber den Wortschatz des Menander (Jena, 1910), published shortly before 
this treatise was completed, is based upon a different selection of canonical 
Attic writers, and the respective conclusions reached differ sufficiently to 
secure to the present work its independent value. 

In his introduction, Durham states the purpose of his investigation: “An 
examination of Menander’s vocabulary as compared with his predecessors 
and successors.” This is based upon lists of ‘“‘non-Attic” words used by 
Menander, including (a) words not occurring in Attic writers; (b) words 
used in a sense different from Attic usage. 

As a basis for canonical Attic the writer confines himself to the following 
sources: (1) The ten Attic orators; (2) Plato; (3) Thucydides; (4) Aristoph- 
anes and the fragments of Old Comedy; (5) the dialogue portions of Attic 
Tragedy; (6) Attic inscriptions to the death of Alexander; and (7) the 
Xenophontic *A@nvaiwy Todureia. It will be noticed that not only Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle but also the fragments of the New Comedy are omitted. 
The comments of the grammarians are duly considered, and the author 
remarks that among these Phrynicus was the most strict in his estimate of 
what is “pure” Attic—for him Menander is beyond the pale!—while other 
grammarians approved of words used in Homer and in Ionic and even in 
New Comedy. For the successors of Menander, 600 A.D. is accepted by 
Durham (cf. Thumb) as the terminus ad quer of the xow7. 

Chap. i, pp. 12-21, is a discussion of various words (about sixty) in 
Menander which were condemned by one or more grammarians. Various 
reasons for their disapproval and various grades of condemnation are 
rehearsed. A second list is given of words (about thirty) in Menander 
which are recommended by the grammarians as “good” but which fail to 
appear in the extant writings of accepted Attic authors. Inferences from this 
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argument ex silentio must, as the author points out in the next chapter, be 
largely subjective. He also points out (p. 34) that this apparently large pro- 
portion of words open to criticism (i.e., 60 in some 3,400 lines) might well be 
reduced to an insignificant ratio if we possessed all the 100,000 odd lines 
supposed to have been written by Menander. Much of this was doubtless 
accessible to the grammarians and many of the fragments preserved were 
culled from the total bulk solely on account of their deviation from normal 
Attic as they understood it. 

Chap. ii, pp. 22-35, treats of “‘Menander’s use of certain types of words, 
supposedly characteristic of the Koine, tested by their use in other writers.” 
In this chapter diminutives, compounds, and double compounds, and various 
noun, adjective, and verb suffixes are examined in the light of comparative 
tables constructed from the vocabulary of Menander, Aristophanes, Thucydi- 
des, Plato, Demosthenes, Polybius, and Plutarch. From these comparisons 
Mr. Durham concludes (p. 34): “The position of Menander... . is 
hardly worse than that of Thucydides or Aristophanes; not so bad as 
Thucydides, indeed, if we omit -ros”’; and (p. 35): “we are led to the con- 
clusion that the diction of Menander was good Attic Greek in the main; 
though it contained colloquial elements in a sufficient degree to justify the 
atticizing grammarians in uttering a note of warning. In other words we 
believe that the attitude of writers like Phrynicus was partisan and extreme.” 

In this connection, it may be noted that Bruhn (op. cit., p. 69), basing 
his conclusions on an Attic canon less exclusive than Durham’s, asserts 
that Menander does not deserve the severe condemnation of Phrynicus, 
“vielmehr, im ganzen genommen, als Quelle der reinen Atthis, besonders der 
attischen Umgangssprache gelten kann.” 

Chap. iii, pp. 36-103, contains a “list of Menander’s words not found in 
the authors of our canon.”’ This catalogue of 377 words is much more than 
a mere list, as the examples of occurrences in other authors have been care- 
fully collected and recorded. It is a valuable supplement to the study of 
Menander. On p. 103 is given a table of 75 authors (or grouped sources— 
e.g., the LXX) containing 5 or more occurrences of these words. Plutarch 
heads the list with 125; Lucian comes next with 70; Nonnus closes it with 5. 

Inferences as to the purity of Menander’s vocabulary, drawn from this 
formidable catalogue (which gives a ratio of at least one word to every ten 
extant lines of Menander) require caution and are subject to a variety of 
limitations. In the previous chapters Mr. Durham develops or indicates 
most of these considerations; in the list itself he gives the material for forming 
a judgment on each word; and in the summary of statistics gives further 
assistance toward obtaining a correct perspective. It is, therefore, not a 
criticism on either his method or his matter to suggest that some such résumé 
as follows might have been appended by way of forestalling hasty generaliza- 
tions of casual readers or hostile carping at Menander on the part of some 
overscrupulous modern Phrynicus. 
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1. Of these 377 words only about 99 are taken from the Cairo material or 
from the longer fragmentary plays. This fact reinforces Mr. Durham’s 
contention (p. 34) that Phrynicus and the other grammarians had been 
sufficiently careful to embalm in short citations such words as could be 
criticized. Of the 63 words, for instance, condemned by the grammarians, 
only 12 reappear in the more continuous extant material. 

2. In the list are included 39 words which occur in Plato and 69 which 
occur in Middle and New Comedy. It is desirable to have this matter dis- 
played in the catalogue (see Durham, p. 36), but it is also essential to remem- 
ber that one question at issue is that of including in the canon “even” the 
New Comedy. Without detailed examination of the list one cannot tell how 
far these 39 and 69 overlap. 

3. In the list are also properly included 14 titles of Menander’s plays 
which are “unsupported” by Attic usage. It is, however, reasonable to 
argue that Menander would not have given, in this prominent way, deliberate 
offense to accepted usage. 

4, Akin to this question is the consideration of the words, some of them 
isolated, which were used for comic effect. Thus a word like Bovxdpvf{a, 
formed by comic analogy, transgresses no Attic tradition. The comic term 
*AXreavdpwdys, naturally not found before the time of Alexander, it is as 
anachronistic to stigmatize as non-Attic, as to call “Rooseveltian’” non- 
Colonial, or “Georgian” non-Elizabethan. 

5. We might justly reiterate here (as was emphasized on p. 22) that 
many words might prove to be “good” Attic if we could recover the whole 
vocabulary, spoken and written, of which only parts have been preserved 
(ef., for example, Swdexdrovs Men. with dexasrovs, Aristoph.). 

But when all such allowances have been made there is undoubtedly a 
residuum of words and usage indicating, according to the bias of the critic, 
either “degeneration” or “growth” of the language. Those who believe 
that it was still a living and growing organism will be inclined to accept as 
“approved” such words as are of normal Attic formation (e.g., dv@paxevs) 
and, unless Attic Greek is a term to be construed in as narrow a sense as 
“Ciceronian” Latin, will include in the canonical Attic such remains of the 
New Comedy as we are in a position to appraise. 

In any case, Durham’s careful and keen investigation brings us nearer to 
the point where we have a right to pronounce judgment. 


Francis G. ALLINSON 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Libanit Opera. Recensuit RicHarpus Foerster. Vol. VIII. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1915. Pp.683. M. 14. 


Foerster says that this latest volume has been the most difficult part of 
his great task of editing Libanius. Yet he still has to sift and arrange more 
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that 1,600 letters, now accessible only in Wolf’s eighteenth-century edition. 
It was the Letters that first, in the seventies, aroused his interest in Libanius, 
and with these he will complete this edition. Already he has given us more 
than Reiske lived to edit. This volume contains the Progymnasmata, and 
the Hypotheses (argumenta) familiar to every reader of the Orations of 
Demosthenes, though one does not always remember to credit them to 
Libanius. 

Under the general heading Progymnasmata, for which only inferior MSS 
are available, are arranged pio, dupyqpata (narrationes) xpetar, which 
are famous bons mots defended and illustrated, yv@pat, xowol romor (loci 
communes), ovyxpicas, comparisons of town and country, rival heroes and 
the like; 7@orowo, or appropriate remarks by great personages on great 
occasions, éx@paceas, descriptions of works of art, drunkenness, spring, etc., 
Oéras, such as ei yapyréov, to which Libanius, unlike “Punch,” answers 
“Do”; an ingenious defense of the law which forbade marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother—Foerster rejects this—and typical éyxwuo 
and yoyo, both paradoxical and normal. Then follows the Vita Demos- 
thenis, composed, like the Argumenta which take up the last hundred pages 
of the volume, at the request of Montius, proconsul of Constantinople about 
352 A.D. For these last, cum adhuc tantum discerpta et incomposita ante 
singulas orationes Demosthenis legerentur, Foerster used 121 MSS and they 
gave him much trouble. When edited by Blass, Butcher, and Fuhr the 
original spelling was altered, Blassio auctore, and Attic crasis and elision 
were used in order to make Libanius conform to the best Attic standard. 
Foerster has restored the usage of Libanius. The 27 70omouwu contain 
in proportion more literary reminiscences than the other Progymnasmata. 
They are in some cases almost paraphrases of extant tragedies, or suggest 
other ways of handling the legends. Of the 30 éxppdoas only 7 are accepted 
as genuine. It is to be noted that when, as often, Foerster rejects a compo- 
sition that has hitherto been ascribed to Libanius, it is partly because he 
thinks it lacks the simplicitas et gratia of the genuine pieces; but he makes 
the test of language decisive. For instance, he rejects several in which 
5 Aourds is used to describe the left foot, a usage that seems natural to us. 
The commonplaces are usually brief and are ready to be inserted en bloc. 
One can see from this collection how hard Libanius worked to save trouble 
for inferior or lazy rhetoricians. When, for instance, Julian in his second 
Oration and in Epistle 16 describes the ordeal by water to test the legitimacy 
of the children of the Celts, he was probably borrowing the diupynya of 
Libanius which gives a concise account of the essential facts to which Julian 
need add only the emotional touches. A leading spirit, such as Libanius or 
Themistius, having launched such a dijynya, it becomes a Kowds Té7os, and 
the rest of the tribe will never let it die. 


Witmer Cave WRIGHT 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








